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March. 


—_—s 
* The stormy Marchis come at last, 
With wind and cloud and changing skies ; 
{hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah passing few are they, who speak, 
Wild stormy month! in praise of thee ; 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to Northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring.” 
Bryant. 

‘To the husbarndman, this month is usually the 
beginning of the year. He is too busy with pres- 
ent duties, too full of hope for the future, to be 
much affected with the aspect of cloud and storm 
which Nature generally assumes. The Winter is 
over and gone, and he cemes forth from its long 
rest, invigorated and refreshed for the duties of 
another season. He welcomes March as the un- 
covered earth welcomes the glad smiles of the 
eturning sun. If relapses of Winter come, they 
are of brief duration, and every period of melting 
snow and ice grows longer until all are dissolved, 
and the young blades of grass show their delicate 
green above the brown stubble ofthe former year. 

The Winter now closed has been as remark- 
able for its mildness, as the three immediately 
preceding were, for their severity. The weather 
has been, for the most part of the time, enjoyable 
and inviting to out door labors. Farmers have 
extensively improved it, in repairing walls and 
fences, in digging ditches, and in laying tile, in 
carting manure and muck, and in plowing sward 
lands. The Spring work with all enterprising cul- 
tivators, is in a state of great forwardness, and if 
Nature follows her usual analogies, we may look 
for an early starting of vegetation. The past three 
Springs have been unusually late, and all crops 
have been put in behind time. This Spring we 
may hope for an earlier call to the pleasant duties 
of planting and sowing. 

Thus we complete another cycle of those varia- 
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tions, for which our American climate is so very 
remarkable, and which has so important an influ- 
ence in forming the characters of our people. 
March is a sort of epitome of our climate for the 
whole year. ‘The changes of temperature are 
sudden, and not unfrequently extreme, giving us 
within a few.days, a taste of Summer, Autumn, 
Winter and Spring. Now we have a zero night, 
and again a mid-day gush of Summer heat, that 
would do credit to July. But these extremes are 
very brief, and very trying to people of delicate 
constitutions. They are, no doubt, the occasion 
of much of the pulmonary disease, which takes 
the lead in the tables of mortality in all parts of 
the country. But we have always suspected, 
that the imprudence of people had quite as much 
to do with this class of diseases as the climate. 
It is quite certain that the keenest of March winds 
has an invigorating influence upon the lungs of 
some of us, while others grow pale and shrivel 
under them. Physicians tell us, and the fact is 
apparent without their testimony, that the dis- 
ease which preys upon these delicate organs, nev- 
er enters them directly, but always makes its ap- 
proach through other avenues of the body. We 
may breathe the coldest or wettest atmosphere 
without any unpleasant sensation at the lungs, if 
we are so clad as to keep the whole surface of the 
body at a comfortable and uniform temperature. 
It has been demonstrated by travellers within the 
tropics, and upon the Arctic seas, that the lungs 
can endure, with perfect safety, much greater ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, than we ever experi- 
enced here. We can but suspect then, that March 
winds are somewhat slandered, and that impru- 
dence in dress has slain its thousands, where the 
climate has slain its hundreds, With the feet kept 
warm and dry, and the other parts of the body 
protected from sudden changes, the lungs are as 
inpregnable in their safety as the brain or the 
stomach. With thin shoes and wet feet, bare 
arms and bare neck, with the late hours and fast 
living which fashion requires, it were a miracu- 
lous thing if “coughs, cdlds and consumptions,” 
in the familiar language of the quack advertise- 
ments, were not the order of the day. 

Climate, no doubt, has an influence upon health 
and physical character, but it ought not to be held 
responsible for the willful ignorance and moral in- 
firmities of the people. It is a common impres- 
sion, and perhaps a correct one, that the Anglo- 
Americans are less robust than the Europeans to 
whom they are allied. They have less fullness of 
the muscular system, Jess breadth of chest, and 
fewer of the common marks of strength and hard- 
ihood than their relations across the ocean. 

But notwithstanding this apparent difference in 
physical development, there is nosuch difference 
in physical achievement. Every one who has had 
opportunity for observation, knows that the la- 
borer bred to our farm wotk is greatly superior to 
the freshly imported recruit. He excels him, not 
only in his general intelligence, and economy of 





applying strength to work, but in the quickness of 
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his motions, and in his power of endurance. We 
have often looked with wonder upon the feats per- 
formed upon our farms {by American laborers. 
They seem to be all muscle, and their muscles 
made of steel, so unflagging are their steps, so 
tireless their arms, as they swing the scythe or 
ax. This superior activity, and the energy which 
usually accompanies it, are undoubtedly attribut- 
able in part to some peculiar quality in our cli- 
mate, 

A man may get an inkling of what that quality 
is, on almost any of these bright March mornings, 
with the wind north-west, and the air a little 
frosty. The very idea of quiet is a burden. He 
is as full of life and electricity as a bird is of song. 
His very step is a pleasure, every blow is a re- 
liefto the pent up energy of his being. He im- 
parts his own life to the mettlesome steed that he 
drives, and to the ox that shares his labors in the 
field. A dull team becomes a full blooded Devon- 
shire for the morning, and the plow sweeps 
through the tough sod, as if it were at the tail of 
a steam-engine. He has not only the faith that 
removes mountains, but the conscious ability to 
remove them. The stones grow light as he rolls 
them into walls, and all the difficulties of farming 
disappear like frost-work before the morning 
sun. 

There is something in this elastic energy of our 
people, that can not be accounted for by»their pe- 
culiar training. Voltaire thought that “ climate 
has some influence upon a people, government a 
hundred times more, religion and government 
more still.” But the great French infidel looked 
at this matter through the medium of his own 
prejudices, and made Christianity responsible for 
all the lazaroni and vagabonds of Europe. The 
fact is, we have among us the representatives of 
all the governments and religions of the old world, 
and they very soon become assimilated to our 
physical peculiarities. An important change goes 
on, even in the first generation. The European 
laborer put down upon the Yankee farm, catches 
something of the enterprise of his employer. His 
step and all his motions become quicker, as if our 
genial skies had infused new blood into his veins. 

This changeable climate has had much to do 
with the inventive genius of our people. It has 
suggested all those admirable contrivances for 
keeping us warm in Winter, and cool in Summer. 
How much of human skill and energy have been 
lavished upon heating apparatus, and to what a 
degree of perfection has it at length been brought, 
giving us in our cheerful parlors in mid-Winter, 
the pure air, sifted of its cold, and genial as the 
breath of Summer! How endless have been the 
generations of Franklin’s and Nott’s and humbler 
names applied to fire frames and stoves, furnaces 
and dumb heaters, mute in words, but discoursing 
eloquently, in very intelligible language, for the 
whole Winterseason! Our fervid Sommers have 
called forth those ingenious contrivances for ven- 
tilating houses, refrigerators for preserving food, 
and started into existence the ice trade, which 
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now, at home ¢ad aoroad, amounts to millions of 
Goilars annua! /. 

The sewing machine could hardly have been in- 
vented, in any other country. Whether man or 
woman first suggested the idea, it was the utter 
impossibility of sitting still and sewing in our cli- 
mate, that fostered the invention, and brought it 
to its present perfection. How amply have our 
inventors avenged the past wrongs of woman, in 
this respect. Already two hundred different pat- 
ents are in the field, andthe end is not yet. The 
sewing machine is a good type of the young Amer- 
ican woman. She is very fast, and goes with a 
huzz. 

It will be seen that we are a little out of pa- 
tience, owing to the weather perhaps, with the 
stereotyped complaint of our Spring climate. 
What other wind is so invigorating and nourishing 
of herofe deeds as this north-west wind, which 
prevails so extensively this month? It comes to 
dry up the superabundant moisture from the fields 
to, prepare the soil for the plow, and to nerve man 
for his Summer toils. It is sometimes keen and 
frosty, but always healthful. It is a safe tonic for 
young and old, and unlike other tonics, large 
doses do not harm the patient. Under Allopathic 
treatment from our youth up, we have always 
thriven upon these bleak winds, and counted them 
among the blessings of life. 


Calendar of Operations for March 1858. 


(We note down sundry kinds of work tobe done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
men, asto call to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South by poe? a little 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, later for 
the North, earlier for the South.] 


ExpLanaTions,—f indicates the first; m the Thus; 





and / the last of the month.—Donubiing the letters thus 

or mm or ll, gives particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated.—T wo letters placed together, as fm or ml, indicates 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked fm indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the first to the middle of the month. 


FARM. 


Upto this time (Feb. 13,) the Winter has been so entire- 
ly different from anything in our experience that we are 
at a loss to know how to fill out this Calendar. Of snow 
we have scarcely seen enough to keep one in mind of 
how it looks, or what are its effects. We are, however, 
even yet looking for a parting glimpse of Old Winter’s pecu- 
liar features, Supposing that this will be the case, there 
is work enough on hand that needs attention. There is 
timber to be got out of the woods for farm purposes; 
wood, bark and timber to take to market ; and the year’s 
supply of fuel to be looked after, &c., &c. The faria ani- 
mals need as much care in the sleety chilly weather as 
in the coldest season. At the South actual field and gar- 
den operations are at hand, and our last year’s Calendar 
for April and May will furnish appropriate hints. Here 
we may look after the following: 

Bees—Return those which have been inverted to an up- 
right position, and arrange them in their Summer quar- 
ters. Trim off any decayed or moldy comb, and feed 
stocks which are short of food, guarding against robberies. 
See “ Apiary,” on the following page. 

Cattle—Give plenty of feed at stated times. Look well 
to cows “coming in.” Young stock should not fall away 
in flesh at this season. Have working oxen in good con- 
dition for the heavy labors approaching. Continue to give 
roots with cut hay, or straw, and ground feed. 

Cellars—Cleanse from any accumulations of dirt or de- 
caying vegetables, and sort over fruits, potatoes, &c. 

Clover—Sow, m 1, on fields which received timothy seed 
last Fall. Ifsown upona light snow a more even seed- 
ing can be had, and the melting of the snow will carry the 
seed in the ground. From six to twelve quarts per acre, 
according as the ground isa loam or clay soil,'is a suitable 
quantity for sowing. 

Corn—Procure and test seed by sprouting a little. 
Plowing for, maruring and planting will be in order, m1], 
at the South 

Cotton—Prepare grounds and plant, fm. Two or three 
different plantings will extend the period of ripening. 

Draining—Commence as soon as the frost will permit, 
and thus make the swales and bog Jands the most produc- 


Fences—Procure materials and build where the frost is 
out. Employ the stormy days in making gates to supply 
the place of bars. Set Osage Orange, evergreen Thorn 
and Cherokee rose hedges at the South. 

Fodder—Use as last month, remembering that cattle 
require feeding at the North until May. 

Forests—Look to their future prowth, in getting out the 
yearly supply of wood. Cut down the old and decaying 
rather than the thrifty young growth. With judicious 
thinning and an occasional cutting off a few acres of 
thrifty woodland will keep up a constant supply for fami- 
ly fuel. 

Fowls—Have coops in readiness and set hens, m1, for 
early chickens. Read the chapters on poultry raising in 
this and the February Agriculturist. 

Grain—Procure a supply of good seed for Spring sow- 
ing. Keep live stock of all kinds fromthe growing fields. 
The crops will need putting in, m 1, at the South. 

Harrow out the corn roots of last year’s growth, as soon 
as the frost will permit. 

Hedge Rows—Clear briers, bushes, &c., from the fences 
that the plow cr scythe may make clean work close to 
them. A worm fence with every angle filled with bushes 
has an unsightly and slovenly look. 

Hogs—Keep them employed in composting muck, loam, 
and other manurialagents, If properly managed hereto- 
fore an increase of stock will now be looked for. Give 
breeding sows charcoal, salt and a litile animal food. See 
that sufficient bedding is provided. 

Horses and Mules—Prepare and harden them with suit- 
able feed for Spring plowing and other heavy work. Try 
a peck of carrots aday to each animal, giving a less quan- 
tity of oats. If they refuse them at first, cut and mix them 
with Indian meal. 

Ice Houses are now (Feb. 19,) being filled in this local- 
ity. Fill them with the first freezings if not done. 

Laborers—Now is the time to procure help for the sea- 

son. With a large farm it is poor economy to employ the 
smallest possible number of hands. The proprietor can 
direct the labors of several as well asa single person. At 
the same time no idlers should be permitted upon the 
farm. The lowest price men are by no means always the 
cheapest. The cheapest general farm hand we ever em- 
ployed, we paid $30 per month, he boarding himself. 
Manures—Cart to the lots where they are to be applied; 
dump in large heaps and cover with muck or plasier. 
Keep the manufactories at work, from the horse and cow 
stables to the hog pens, privies and hen roosts. A little 
time spent among these daily, adding muck, house slops, 
&c., and throwing into heaps under cover will pay a good 
interest in the next corn crop. 
Maps of the Farm may profitably be made by the chil- 
dren during the evenings. Let them mark off the differ- 
ent lots, locate the buildings, represent the orchard and 
woodland, ona large sheet of paper, and on this mature 
your plans for the coming season. Records may be kept 
within the different inclosures and the maps filed away at 
the end of each year as instructive references. It will also 
create a taste for drawing on the part of the children. 


Meadows—Keep stock of all kinds from treading up and 
gnawing off at this season. 

Plow when the frost is out and the ground is dry. Avoid 
turning over clayey soils in a wet state unless you want 
to make bricks. 

Potatoes—Have seed in readiness. If raised for many 
years on the same farm, try an exchange with those of a 
different locality. Both the common and sweet varieties 
should be planted South during this month. 

Sheep will perhaps be dropping their lambs during the 
latter part of the month. Provide warm quarters for them. 
Feed roots or grain tothose with lamb, and keep separate 
from other stock. 

Sugar Maples—Tap when freezing nights are followed 
by thawing days. Have everything in readiness and boil 
down as fast as it can be collected from the trees. Read 
minute directions on pages 37 and 38 of last number. 
Tobacco—Prepare. and sow beds at the South, ff m. 
Transplant former sowings, II. 

Tools of all kinds, working gear for horses and oxen, 
wagons, carts, &c., should be procured or made at once. 
Turnips, Carrots, &c., are, we trust, still in sufficient 
quantity to furnish a daily supply to milch cows, sheep 
and horses. They will not come amiss for young stock 
or working oxen. 

Wood—The favorable Winter has been a good season, 
to collect the ‘‘down stuff” in the forest. Finish obtaining 
the year’s supply early and have it cut up at the door and 
housed or sheltered ‘from rain, for seasoning and use. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


As comparatively alight business was done last Fall 
both by the Orckardist in planting new grounds, and by 
the Nurseryman in his sales, each should arrange early 
for more extensive operations this Spring. Let those 
about planting an orchard read attentively the series of 
articles on this topic commenced in the January number. 





tive por‘iens of the farm. 





50 ofthe February Agriculturist, and instead of selecting 
25 or 30 kinds, confine themselves to 10 o0r12. A fewo 
the best early, Fall and Winter varieties kuown to suc- 
ceed in your locality is far better tnaan a large number of 
reputed choice kinds. 

Planting can usually be done in this latitude during the 
latter part of March. Where the groundis in suitable con- 
dition this early planting is to be recommended. 

The Nurseryman should arrange to fill all orders with 
dispatch by having labels, and packing materials at hand, 
and as soon as the frost will permit take up a quantity of 
each variety of fruit and ornamental trees, and set them 
thickly and loosely in a trench dug for the purpose, filling 
in earth sufficient to cover the roots. Use every precau- 
tion to keep the varieties distinct, and plainly labelled. 
The space allotted to these trees may be called the mark- 
et from which selections can be made and lists made up 
with expedition. 

Apples, pears, plums and other fruit trees may be set, ll, 
where the ground is prepared and free of frost. 

Evergreens—These may be transplanted, li, but April 
and May at the north are preferable months. 

Grafting—Cherries may be grafted ll. Next month will 
be the proper seascn for grafting most fruits. Full direc 
tions will then be given. 

Insects—See that no scale or other insects are left upon 
newly planted trees. Let both orchard and nursery be 
examined and all the affected trees washed with soap 
suds, or potash and water. 

Manures—Grounds should be made rich both for or- 
chard and nursery purposes. Procure according to your 
necessities and cart toa convenient spot near the plant- 
ing grounds. Manure canbe applied to nursery grounds 
far better before than after planting. 

Mice—Girdled Trees—If any are found cover. ff, with 
grafting wax or clay,and bank up with earth. Sun and 
air should be kept from the wounds. 

Ornamental Trees of deciduous, or leaf shedding kinds— 
Plant early, or as soon as the ground is in working order 
Packing Trees for TransportationUse great care, ar- 
ranging the limbs so as to cross each other as little as pos- 
sible. Pack the roots with moss or short litter and straw 
up the bodies and branches, A mat or bag should be 
sewed around the roots to retain the packing and keep 
them moist. 

Plums—Cutaway any warty excrescences, or remove 
the branches containing them 

Pruning—Omit mostly this month, save removing de- 
cayed branches.and small shoots. 

Seeds or Pits—Pilant apple, pear, quince, cherry, peach, 
plum, walnut and chestnut seeds, or pits which were put 
in boxes last Fall. 

Scions—Secure a full supply for grafting before the buds 
swell. 

Shrubs—Transplant as directed for ornamenta. or fruit 
trees. 

Stakes and Labels will soon be wanted. Provide them, 
ff, that there be no delay when needed for use. 

Stocks budded last season—Cut off the head two orthree 
inches above the bud where the latter has taken. 
Transplanting and Planting out—Commence as early 
as may be, only do not work the ground when too wet 
and heavy. 

Trench or subsoil new grounds, II, both for orchard and 
nursery. Ifinclined to moisture putin drain tile three 
feet below the surface. 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


March is a busy month with Southern gardeners. In 
the Southern tier of States they are already thinning, hoe- 
ing and weeding, and a little farther North, plowing, 
planting and sowing, are going on. At the North manures 
may be carted out, and plowed or trenched in the soil. 
Hot beds and cold frames will require daily care. Except 
for early use or marketing, it is not desirable to be in 
haste to get seeds in the ground. Better let the tempera- 
ture of the soil reach the vegetating point before sowing. 
Artichokes—P lant and dress, Ll. 

Asparagus—Uncover, manure and fork over beds, Il. 
Blackberries—Plant New-Rochelle or Dorchester, ll, 
or as soon as the ground can be worked. 

Borecole and Kale—Sow, Il, where the ground will per- 
mit. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers—Sow in Hot-beds, ff, m, and 
in the open ground, IJ. Set out stumps and heads for 
seed, ll. 

Cold Frames require similar treatment to last month, 
except to give more air as the plants commence to grow. 
Sow cabbages, lettuce, radishes, &c., to take the placesof 
plants which wilisoon be removed. 

Compost—Prepare for Hot-beds, ff. Provide a good 
quantity for general use. 

_ Currants—Plant roots and cuttings, ll, if the ground is 
not frozen. 

Cuttings—Make, ff, and plant out those of currants, 
gooseberries, quinces, grapes, &c., Il. 





Note particularly what is said about “‘ varieties ” on page 


Drain coils which incline to moisture. 
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Egg Plants—Sow in hot-beds, f, m. 

Fences—Make and repair, m, l. 

Figs—Uncover, ll, any buried during the Winter. 

Fruit trees—Plant along borders, ll. Selected varieties 
of dwarf pears, a few peaches, plums, and cherries may 
be planted by themselves and those vegetables or small 
fruits grown beneath them which succeed in the shade, 
such as raspberries, blackberries, &c. 

Gooseberries— Plant the same as currants. 

Grapes—Uncover buried vines, ll. All vines should 
have been pruned and cuttings made before this. They 
will bleed if cut now. Plant cuttings and rooted 
vines, II. 

Hot-beds—Make and sow, ff, m, orl, according as early 
or later forcing is desired. (Read the description in the 
February number.) As the plants in the early beds ac- 
quire size before outside grounds are ready to receive 
them, it is well to have a second bed with a moderate 
bottom heat to tr: .splant to. 

Leeks— Sow ll. 

Lettuce—Sow, ff, m, in hot-beds, and, ll, inopen ground. 
Scatter some seed in the cold frames. 

Manures—Heavy manuring and deep plowing or trench- 
ing are the secrets of success with market gardeners. 

Mustard—Sow, ll. 

Onions—Sow and put out for rareripes, Il. 

Parsley—Sow, ll. 

Peas may be sown on warm lands, il, if the frost is 
out. They bear several degrees of frost after they are up. 
Provide brush while you have time. Plow, subsoil and 
trench garden soils in a dry state. 

Potatocs—Plant early varieties, ll, or sprout them as 
described on page 86. 

Radishes—Sow at intervals, in hot-beds, ff, m, 1; and, lJ, 
in the open ground. 

Raspberries— Uncover buried canes, ll, if the weather 
1s settled. Stake up at once and head back to four or five 
feet in hight. . 

Rhubarb—Force a few roots, ff, as described last 
month. Remove covering from those which were pro- 
tected during the Winter. Set out new crowns, ll, the 
earlier the better, after the ground can be worked. 

Sage—Transplant roots and sow seed, ll. 

Seeds—Procure and test atonce. In milder latitudes 
set out roots &c., for seed, ll. 

Spinach— Uncover Fall plants and sow seed,ll. Thin 
out for use. 

Strawberries—Rake off the Winter covering, ll, and 
give a top dressing of fine, well rotted manure. 

Toois—Delay procuring new or repairing the old ones 
n0 longer. 

Tomatoes—Sow in hot-beds ff, m. 

Trellises and Arbors—Repair old and construct new 
while there is time for it. One style of Arbor is given on 
page §8. 

Trench grounds as soon as they are free from frost and 
sufficiently ary. 

Turnips—Sow a few at intervals in the hot-bed, and in 
warm borders, ll, for early use. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


Unless Winter makes up for his absence in December 
and January, the mild days of the latter part of March, 
the swelling buds of the flowering shrubs and the appeat- 
ance cf the early bulos will invite to the pleasure or flower 
garden, where preparations for Spring planting may be 
made. The influence, and oftentimes the labors of the 
‘gentler sex” serve as a stimulus to put the grounds in 
order as well as may be, and after digging over and a little 
of the heavy work is performed, the after labors may very 
properly devolve upon the female portion of the house- 
hold, to whose service these grounds are appropriately 
dedicated. 

The rubbish should now be cleared away, gravel walks 
dug over and renewed, borders reset with turf or box, and 
where the season promises continued mild weather the 
tender shrubs may be released from their protection of 
straw, and the bulbs and other roots uncovered. The 
borders may also be prepared and some of the hardy An- 
nuals sown, ll, such as mignonette, portulaccas, coreopsis, 
petunias, &c. Other varieties may be sown, f,m,in a 
hot-bed. 

Box and Grass Edgings—Plant and trim, ll, renewing 
any defective places. 

Bulbs—If any have been kept out of ground, plant them, 
ff, if the ground admits of working. 

Carnations, Pinks, and Daisies—Admit air to those in 
pits or frames. 

Chrysanthemums—Transplant, Il. 

Deciduous Trees—Set out, ll, in the lawn and along 
the highways and avenues. 

Drain grounds which ineline to moisture. It willmake 
them warmer, and they can be worked earlier in the 
Spring. 

Gravel—Procure a supply and replenish old, and make 
new walks. 


ing order. Buckthorn or privet will serve as a good pro 
tection, while altheas make a fine screen. 

Noneysuckles and other Vines—Prune; arrange, m, |. 

Hot-beds—See Kitchen Garden. 

Labels and Stakes—During the leisure of this month, 
provide enough for Spring use. 

Lawn—Rake over, ll, to remove the accumulation of 
leaves and decayed. grass. Spread over a dressing of 
bone manure, plaster, ashes, guano, or fine barnyard ma- 
nure. Replace bare spots with turf or scatter on seed, 
pressing down with a heavy roller. 

Manures will be wanted to dress both old and new 
grounds— Provide a sufficient supply, adding as much de- 
cayéd vegetable matter as possible. 

New Grounds—Lay out, ll, according to the plans al- 
ready matured. Avoid right angles and straight lines. 
Circles, curves, and waves, can usually be employed for 
waiks or bordered boundaries. A square flower bed 1s too 
set to give the highest pleasure. 

Perennials—Dvide and reset, ll, or as early as the sea- 
son will permit. 

Plow deep and subsoil or spade and trench both old 
and new grounds, as soon as they are in working order. 

Prune Roses, Honeysuckles, and other climbers, with 
the shurbbery which absvlutely requires it, f, m. 

Roses—Plant cuttings and roots, Il. Prune and regulate 
pillar and climbing varieties. 

Shrubs— Uncover, Il, those which were strawed up or 
otherwise protected, if the weather appears settled ; if 
not, leave till next month, 

Transplanting of trees, shrubs, flowers, &c may be 
done, ll, or earlier where Spring has fairly set in. 


GREEN HOUSE. 


Fire heat will be needed while cold weather lasts. To- 
wards the end of the month it may be nearly dispensed 
with, if the houses be closed early in the afternoon. 

Air plants well at all times, and especially so when a 
more vigorous growth begins. Plenty of air is also re- 
quired for hardening those plants soon to be put into the 
open ground. 

Azalias—Many are in full bloom and should be watered 
sparingly. Prune to a good head as soon as they com- 
plete flowering. 

Bedding Plants—Have a good stock of verbenas, petu- 
nias, pansias, daisies, &c., in process of hardening off 
for frames. Cuttings may still be made, ff, m. 

Bulbs—Tie up. the flower stalks of those in bloom, and 
water lightly. Take the more backward to the parlor or 
hot-house for successive blooming. 

Camellias are opening their buds or in full bloom ac 
cording to the atmosphere of the room. Water and 
syringe freely until the flowers begin to expand. See 
page 85. 

Carnations—Treat as last month, 

Cinerarias— Shift those well rooted to larger pots. 
Cleanse the house often, and keep pots and plants free 
from weeds, mold, and decayed leaves. 

Cuttings of myrties, oleanders, geraniums, verbenas, 
fuchsias, hydrangeas, jasmines. &c may now be made 
and putin pots. 

Geraniums—Keep from damp atmosphere in an airy 
part of thehouse. Shift and water liberally, giving plenty 
of room. Fumigate to destroy green fly. 

Grapes are in every stage, from just starting into growth 
tobloom according tothe forcing they have had  Dis- 
bud, pinch in, and tie up as necessary. Water and 
syringe freely until they bloom. Guard against insects, 
and keep flower of sulpher on the flues. 
Heaths—Maintain even, but not too moist atmosphere. 
Insects—Destroy with tobacco fumes, soapsuds &c. It 
is important that they do not increase at this season. 
Layer Woody Piants, f, m. 

Mildew—Keep off by dusting plants and vines with sul- 
pher. 

Oranges, Lemons, &c—Sow seed for a stock to bud on. 
Repot and dress those needing it. 

Pot off some of the forward annuals and cuttings put in 
last month. 

Prune away any decaying or moldy branches. Pinch in 
straggling shoots to make a compact head. 

Roses—Pot off or shift those which have become estab- 
lished. Insert more cuttings, ff, m. 

Seeds—Sow a good supply of various kinds, f, m, for 
planting out in May. 

Shifting or Repotting—This is a favorable month to 
shift to larger pots most of those plants which will need 
more room during the season ; also to pot off cuttings 
which were thickly planted in January and February. 
Put them into pots of such size that they will need no 
more shifting. , 
Temperature—This must be governed by the coilec- 
tions. Among none should tne mercury fall below 35° 
and some will require fully 40° to keep them in a growing 
state, while 50° 1s low enough for others. Let the heat be 
as even as possiole. 


the growth the more water will be required, until the 
plants commence flowertng. 


HOT HOUSE & CONSERVATORY. 


The sudden changes of temperature and frequent high 
winds at this season require care in regulating the heat, 
which should be asuniform as possible. Fresh air should 
be admitted each day, and the foul atmosphere allowed to 
escape. Keepevery department clean and tree from dust. 

Abutilons succeed in alinost any situation. Give mod- 
erate waterings, plenty of room, and pinch to a fine 
shaped head. See description and illustration page 85. 

Bark Beds—Repair those needing it by adding one-third 
fresh tan and stirring the muss thoroughly. 

Bulbs—Bring to the warmest part of the house for 
early flowering. Change the water of those in glasses 
frequently. Many of them will now show a fine bloom. 

Calceolarias—Snitt those pot-bound, watering freely. 

Cumellias are sull the pnde of the hot-house con- 
taining a good collection of them. In watering or syring- 
ing avoid wetting the fowers. As they pass out of bloom 
head back to a bushy habit. : 

Cuttings—A large number of both succulent and woody 
plants may now be increased by cuttings. Insert in pots 
and plunge into the bark beds for a gentle bottum heat. 

Fruit—Some of the plants, such as Oranges, Lemons, 
Figs, Bananas, Pines &c., are now setting fruit and re- 
quire a uniform bottom heat with plenty of fresh air and 
moderate waterings. 

Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Pinks, Daisies &c., may be 
brought from the green-house to hasten flowering. 

Gloxinias—Shift to larger pots as they increase in size. 

Grapes are in bloom or setting fruit even, and require 
less syringing. Keep the outside borders well covered, 
and rub off superfluous shoots. 

Insects—W age war, f, m, 1. ‘See Green-house. 

Layer woody shrubs or plants, f, m, for an increase. 

Musas—Water freely when in a growing state. Change 
those needing it to tubs of fruiting size. Some of them 
will now be setting fruit. See illustration, page 80. 

Seeds—Sow an abundance of annual both exotics and 
natives. Plunge the containing potsin the bark beds. 

Syringe the walls and plants, and sprinkle the floors 
each morning to maintain a moist atmosphere. 

Water—Give moderately, especially to woody plants. 


THE APIARY. 


BY M. QUINBY. 


Our Doon Stocxs.—As soon as all the frost in the hive 
is gone, it should be gently raised, and all filth, such as 
dead bees, chips or nibbings of comb where honey has been 
unsealed, be swept out. It will require a great many jour- 
neys for the bees to do it—you can relieve them in a min- 
ute, besides the bees may not be able to do it before it de- 
cays, wholly or in part, rendering it unhealthy for them 
Turn back the hive far enough to get a view of the cluster 
of bees ainong the comb, and see if tney are all alive. 
Sometimes those on the outside of the cluster. between the 
last two combs perish by the cold, and remain closely 
packed together till moldy, if not putrid, spoiling the 
combs as far as they reach, and making them unfit for.any- 
thing afterward. These dead bees when present, should 
be removed early ; ifthe combs, where they are, are al- 
ready moldy, cut them out. The beescan be kept quiet 
during the operation by tobacco sinoke. 

Any that need feeding should be at once attended to. 
Should the Spring be wet and backward, they will often 
consume as much honey from the first of March till June, 
as through the Fall and Winter. The safest place to feed 
ison the top of the hive ; open the holes through the top 
and put the feed under a cover sufficiently close fitting to 
keep other bees away. 

In Door Stocx.—Bees in the house will manifest some 
uneasiness by a few leaving the hive, whenever moderate 
weather occurs. They may be kept tolerably quiet by 
sprinkling snow on the floor of the room, till you get a good 
day for setting them, which should be clear and warm. 
Have the stands all ready, so that moving stocks may be 
avoided afterward, unless they are to be taken overamile. 
Put out a dozen or less on stands as far apart as nossible 
In two hours—after the bees of these have about i; been 
out and returned—as many more may be put or the stands 
between the first, this in some measure will ) reveut their 
mixing. Should the air bé mild and the su: bright, old 
snow will dono harm. Examine them about euniuwn to 
see if any have lost a queen. Should such an > cuyrence 
happen, the bees of such stock wiil be in giva’ wommo- 
tion while the rest are quiet. To prevent theiy te:ng rob- 
bed, or destroyed by worms, they must be broken up and 
the bees united to some other ; or ifthe family be a large 
one, some weak family containing a queen, may be united 
with that. 

Severe weather occurring after they are out, may make 
it necessary to return them to the house. Make the en- 
trance very small, as a protection against robbers, and to 
preserve as much as possible the animal heat, which i 








Hedges—Set out deciduous, Il, if the ground Is in work- 





Water—Avoia an excess, although the more vigorous 





important in rearing the young brood. 
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Early Lambs. 


Those who breed lambs for an early market have 
them dropped mostly during this month. As 
there is no grass forthe ewes, extra care and 
feeding is necessary to preserve the lambs, and 
provide a due supply of milk for their support. A 
moderate quantity of roots, if on hand, or if not, 
a full supply of rowen hay is the best food for 
that object. If neither of them be on hand, 
soaked oats may be substituted. If roots are 
used, and the weather be cold, they should not he 
given in large quantity, as they are cold and 
watery, and incline the ewes to scour. A quart 
of cut roots is sufficient for a day, and of all 
kinds carrots are the best, if you have them, if 
not, provide them for next year. With all the 
claims of the superiority of roots as green food, 
by some people, our experience is against it, in 
cold weather, having practiced it long enough to 
know. And our opinion is corroborated by some 
of the best English and Scotch farmers, in their 
own practice since coming to the United States. 

Dry and warm shelter is also necessary, with 
plenty of straw bedding. When the lambing sea- 
son arrives, the ewes should be carefully looked 
over, and those nearest their time, taken out and 
separated from the others, and put under warm 
shelter, so as not tobe crowded and overrun by 
the others. After the lambs are a few days old 
and well used to the teat, they, with the ewes, 
may be turned out into the open yard, with an 
adjvining shelter to go under at choice. No young 
thing is hardier than a lamb, with enough to eat ; 
and plenty of fresh air and exercise should be al- 
lowed to them. Give them a good start, and 
when the grass comes, nothing will thrive or fat 
faster ; and the little extra pains devoted to their 
early production will be amply compensated in 
their rapid growth and early development ; while 
nothing on the farm, in the stock line, pays better 
in a ready market, and a quick return. 
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Spring Chickens 
ee Oa 

Are always in active demand from May to Sep- 
tember, in the vicinity of all our cities, and the 
larger towns. Of course they are profitable to 
the farmers, and small landholders and cottagers, 
who breed them. This is a good month to set the 
hens, and hatch them out. For this purpose, a 
warm hen-house, and coops in sunny places are 
required. Let the eggs be kept in a proper tem- 
perature, till the hen is ready to sit on them. 
Thirteen is the proper number for a clutch of 
chickens. When hatched, if milk curds can be 
had, this is their best food. If not, soaked bread 
for the first few days, and after that, Indian meal 
well cooked, like mush for your own table. Raw 
meal, wet up in the usual way, is harsh and scour- 
ing for their delicate stomachs. Whena few 
weeks old, chopped cabbage, “sives,” and other 
tender vegetables, are to be added, and sour milk 
is the very best drink they can have. 

We would, by all means, entrust the early 
chickens to woman’s care. She seems to posscss 
the necessary instincts—worth all the boys and 
me: in ihe country. We +have known a Scotch, 
Dutch, or Irish washerwoman’s cottage, surround- 
ea by a close wall, alive with early chickens, 
when the gentleman’s and farmer's premises 
would scarce supply a fowl for the table before 
September. 

Don’t keep the “ big” breeds for “ Spring chick- 
ens’ either. A close, compact, early matured fow] 
is the thing for this purpose. In most large towns 
a plump, fat chick, the size of a quail, will sell 
t6r as much in Mayor June, as. a full-grown one 


them, the tavern keepers and pedlars will be after 
them every day in the week. To the habit these 
latter people have of confining them in close, filthy 
coops for days together, we enter our protest. It 
is cruel to the chickens. It poisons and defiles 
the taste of the flesh. It makesthem poor. Ex- 
ercise, good air, and plenty of good food they 
should have, till wanted for the table ; and every 
one who keeps them on hand for immediate use, 
should be well provided with yards, and roosting 
accommodation. To make chickens edibly per- 
fect they should come upon the table plump, juicy, 
and full of their own natural gravy. ‘Plump as 
a partridge,” is the term which should always 
be truthfully applied to the early chicken ; and if 
if they be not so, half their excellence is lost, 
while, if in perfection of flesh, they are a positive 
luxury. 
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A New Fish Fertilizer. 


Our readeis are well aware that we have con- 
demned a large proportion of the manufactured fer- 
tilizers, which have been brought before the public 
with so much flourish of trumpets, backed up and 
endorsed by the specious but deceptive analyses of 
*« distinguished chemists,” and offered to farmers 
with a very patronizing air. The stand we have 
taken has incurred not a little loss, as our adver- 
tising columns have not been crowded with the 
“‘super-phosphate advertisements,” which have 
been so valuable a source of profit to other jour- 
nals. But though our duty to our readers has im- 
pelled us to condemn a majority of these manu- 
factured stuffs, we are none the less ready to bring 
to notice anything which really promises to be 
useful to the public. We, therefore, refer with 
pleasure to a new enterprise recently started at 
Southhold, L. I., having for its object, the prepara- 
tion of a cheap fertilizer, from the immense num- 
ber of fish that abound upon our sea-coast. Re- 
peated efforts have been made to manufacture 
these fish into acondensed dry manure, capable 
of transportation, and at a price which would war- 
rant farmers in purchasing it asa fertilizer, but 
for varions reasons, all previous efforts have 
failed. 

Last season, a gentleman erected works at 
Southhold, to manufacture “ fish oil,” and “ fish 
guano,” under the patent of Messrs. Thurneyssen 
& Demolin, of Paris. It was so late in the sea- 
son before the apparatus was completed, that only 
preliminary experiments were made. The process 
is essentiaily as follows: 

The fish are taken in-quantites of three tuns or 
SO, put into a space between two cylinders heated 
by steam under high pressure, and there cooked 
while kept in motion by the revolving of the 
cylinders. They are next transferred to strong 
bags, and subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
while still hot, which extracts most of the water 
not previously evaporated, together with a large 
amount of oil. The mass thus dried is ground 
finely, and put up in bags. Only about one-fourth 
of the original weight of the fish remains, but 
this contains the chief valuable fertilizing ele- 
ments. The profit derived from the oil will enable 
the manufacturers to sell the fish at a low price. 
As above stated, only a small quantity was 
made last season. Deeming the matter of sufficient 
interest to our readers, we ourselves selected an 
average specimen from the mass thus manufac- 
tured, taking care that there should be no chance 
for collusion in the fitting up of “prepared sam- 
ples,” as is toooften done. The specimen thus 
procured, we forwarded to Professor Johnsou, of 
Yale College, for careful analysis. The results 





will in Octwaer ; and if they only know you have 


we have not space to give in detail, but both Pro- 


fessor Johnson and ourselves agree in the ¢ pinion 
that with a little more perfection in the machinery 
it is probable that the process will prove success- 
ful ; and we shall soon have in operation, not only 
at Southhold but elsewhere, a feasible plan of ren- 
dering available as manure, a large amount of the 
stores of fish abounding in our waters. As soon 
as the factory is in operation, we intend to pro- 
cure samples from the materials as actually 
offered in market, and submit them to the most 
rigid analytical tests, and give the results, whether 
favorable or otherwise. 

The process is not a “secret” one, but is se- 
cured by “ Letters Patent,” in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and there seems to be little chance for de- 
ception. As rights to manufacture at different 
points are offered to the public, if the article should 
prove as valuable as it now promises, there will 
be competition enough to keep the price in due 
bounds. A pamphlet, giving the details of the 
mode of manufacture under the patent, can be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Brundred, as per ad- 
vertisement. 
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Advertising Dodges—Free Seeds. 


Scarcely a day passes without our being beset 
by some benevolent individual, who appears ex- 
ceedingly anxious to benefit the entire world and 
“the rest of mankind.” One thinks we ought to 
get up at our own expense engravings of his new- 
fangled patent machine. Another is quite affront- 
ed becanse we refuse to tell people that he has 
cattle, or sheep, or fowls, or trees, or seeds, &c. 
to sell. Just now we were terribly scored fon 
publishing a man’s communication respecting a 
particular fruit, and leaving out a paragraph 
which stated that he had 10,000 trees to sell. 

The most frequent dodge, of late, is that of 
sending us a description of certain plants, puffing 
them to the skies, and wishing us to tell our 
readers that on sending éwo stamps they can get 
a few grains of seed. Here is anexample. A. 
L., living in a Western town, sends us 10 peas, 
which he calls “the very best in the world,” with 
sundry reasons wherefore. Now, he says, “ tell 
your readers, that I shall be happy to supply them 
with 10 of these peas if they will send two 3-cent 
postage stamps.” Very kind hearted Mr. A. L., 
we can dono such thing. One stamp will pay the 
postage on 20 peas, and we think you would make 
a fine speculation if we should persuade 30,000 
or 40,000 of our readers to pay you three cents 
each (in an extra stamp) for ten little peas, which 
look to us like very poor affairs. 

But A. L. is only one of a multitude who are 

from time to time trying this game. We give 
notice that any communication designed to pro- 
mote a private end, must go into the advertising 
columns, and be paid for, in advance, at regular 
rates. 
Any subscriber who has anything valuable, 
which he or she would take pleasure in distributicg 
among the members of the Agriculturist Family 
without taxing them for an extra stamp besides 
the postage, will be doing a good work, and we 
shall be happy to make the fact known. There 
are, however, so many schemes of this kind to 
get the names of persons for the purpose of 
sending them an advertising handbill, in con- 
nection with the offered seeds, that we shall al- 
most need some credentials, or guarantee of good 
faith, when such a proposition comes from a dis- 
tant stranger, even though a subscriber. 





, 
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A French horse-dealer was asked if an animal 
which he offered for sale was timid. 
“Not at all,” said he ; “‘he often passes many 








nights together by himself in the stable.” 
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How Much Manure to each Animal. 
—_——_@—— 

There is a limit, doubtless, to the quantity of 
muck and litter that may profitably be mixed with 
the droppings of animals. The quantity of feces 
voided also, is affected very much by the feed of 
the animals, and by other circumstances. In the 
open air, in Winter, much of the food passes off 
through the lungs and skin,, to keep up the heat 
of the system, that would pass through the 
bowels in a warm stable. The feces, as they are 
thrown into a heap in the ordinary method of 
cleaning the stables, pass into fermentation rapid- 
ly and a portion passes off in the form of gas, 
and is lost. Without absorbents, very often one 
half, or more, of the value of stable manure is 
lost to the farmer without attracting his attention. 
Many cannot be made to believe it, because they 
do not see the thief loading the manure isto the 
cart with a dung fork. But they can easily satisfy 
themselves of the theft, if they wiil compare the 
effects of stable manure, that is exposed for a 
Winter, with » like quantity that is treated with 
absorbents, and kept under cover. 

The general error is to undervalue the need of 
absorbents, and to furnish the yards and stables 
with but a small part of the muck that might be 
profitably used. If there be an instance of error 
in the other direction, we have not yet found it, 
in a very large observance of the practice of our 
best farmers. We have visited numerous farms 
the past season, for the purpose of looking into 
this matter, where the quantity of manure manu- 
factured upon the premises varied from two hun- 
dred loads to two thousand, and have not founda 
single case where muck was used in excess. In- 
deed, this is hardly possible, while the muck it- 
self consists of the elements of the crops the 
farmer wishes to raise. The manures hasten the 
decomposition of the muck, and the whole mass 
becomes available for the food of plants. 

The success of a farmer, in all the older States, 
can be measured by the extent to which he uses 
muck, or other absorbents, in his yards and 
stables. We found some poor farmers making 
not more than three cords of manure. or six loads 
for each cow, ox, or horse, and not more than one 
cord for each pig. Others, who thought them- 
selves pretty good farmers, made five cords to 
each cow, and one or two for each pig. In a 
single instance, we found as high as ten or twelve 
cords for a cow, and four or five for each pig. In 
this case, the pigs, were, of course, kept in the 
styes continually, and nothing was wasted in the 
highways and pastures, as is quite too common. 
The horses and oxen were also stabled the most 
of thetime, and the cows put in the stable during 
the Summer nights, and fed with green corn fod- 
der, as soon as it was large enongh. 

Our ownrule in making manure is, fifteen cords 
for each cow, Ox, or horse, and five for each pig, 
The routine of management for the stables is 
this: A large shed is attached to them, which is 
kept well supplied with dry muck, A stock is 
kept on hand for several months ahead, as the 
drier it is the better. A coating of this muck is 
kept constantly in the stables, six or eight inches 
in thickness. This is lain upon by the cattle, and 
receives all their droppings. The solid feeces are 
removed every morning into the barn cellar, be- 
neath the stables. The coating of muck remains 
about two weeks, when it is a good deal rotted by 
the heat of the animals, and thoroughly saturated 
with liquid manure, It is then all thrown into 
the cellar, and another coating is put under the 
animals, to go through the same process, The 
macx is covered with a bedding of straw, or re- 
fuse hay, every night. In this way the animals 





their bodies is available, whenever they lie down, 
for decomposing the muck, — 

Notwithstanding the large quantities of muck 
used in this way, it is still found that the manure 
heats in the cellar beneath, though there is little 
smell of ammonia, In the Fallthe manure in the 
cellar is removed to the field, and heaped up with 
about twice its bulk of muck, These heaps are 
forked over once or twice during the Winter, and 
at planting time they are spread upon the ground, 
and plowed in. The manure made during the 
Winter is either put immediately into the soil in 
the Spring, for early crops, or put in heaps and 
treated, like the Fall manure, to be spread and 
turned in, the last of May, for corn. 

Of course, this routine of stable management 
involves a good deal of labor, but we are satisfied 
that it pays better than labor laid out in any 
other form upon the farm. The results of forty 
cords of this compost upon an acre of corn 
ground, is as good a certificate of its value as it 
needs, Of all methods that we have tried, this 
suits us best, and we expect to abandon it, only 
when we give up tilling the soil. A farmer, who 
has muck accessible, may better make fifteen 
cords of manure for each of his large animals, 
than any !ess quantity. He is perfectly safe in 
hiring all the labor he needs to draw the muck, 
and to handle it in the stable, the cellar, and the 
field. We are confident, that no farmer, who 
once sees the results of this method in his crops, 
will ever be satisfied with a less quantity of ma- 
nure from his stock. 
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Reapers and Mowers, &c 
Pgs 
FIELD TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS BY THE UNITED 
STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, JULY, 1857. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 
In my first article I commented on the injustice 
of permitting Ball, Aultman & Co., and Miller 
& Aultman’s Mowing machines to “ go on,”’ which 
did not work, or broke down in the clover field, 
the first and most important day's trial of any at 
Syracuse. By all that was fair and just I con- 
tended that they should then have been “ ruled 
out,” they having thrown away or lost their 
chance for further exhibition. I also commented 
on the absurdity of any ‘“‘ Points” that should 
give a machine a “ first prize,” which, owing to 
its greater heaviness of draft, compelled its team 
to draw two millions three hundred and four 
thousand pounds (2,304,000 lbs.) more per day of 
ten hours work, than another machine competing 
with it, viz. Hussey’s. 
As a second illustration of the above subject, 
and the unfairness of giving the first prize, to Ball, 
Aultman & Co’s machine, let me again quote 
from the Report under review. 
“ Another question, connggted withthe amount 
of draft, seems to call for remark in this con- 
nection. We allude to the weights of machines, 
This difference on level ground is trifling, but 
when ascending hills it becomes of great im- 
portance; and as most farms are more or less 
hilly, it becomes a matter of serious conse- 
quence to the farmer to select the lightest ma- 
chine—other things being equal, The ascent 
in the Haydon meadow was estimated at 80 feet 
from the plank road to the eastern end of the 
lot. Its length was 60 rods, and the horses 
averaged four minutes in walking the distance. 
It follows, therefore, that the power expended 
in overcoming simply the gravity of each ma- 
chine, is expressed by the weight of the ma- 
chine raised, perpendicularly, 80 feet high in 
four minutes,” 
“Table E shows the weight of Ball, Aultman 
& Co’s machine to be 995 Ibs., and Walter 
Wood’s to be 719 lbs, making the difference 








are kept dry and comfortable, and the heat of 


minutes, which is rather more than one-sixth 
of one horse power. The difference is stil] . 
more striking in Allen’s Machine, where the 
difference is 313 Ibs. 80 feet high in four 
minutes, or about one-fifth of one horse power.” 
See pages 35 and 36. K 
Before commenting on this extract, I would re- 
spectfully ask, why take Wood’s and Allen’s ma- 
chines for a comparison, instead of Hallenback’s 
and Osborn’s, as these stand lowest in 
weight in table E? There, the latter is set down 
as weighing 658 lbs., making a difference between 
it and its competitor, Ball, Aultman & Co., of 
337 lbs. Thus Osborn’s machine has an advantage 
in weight or draft, over Ball & Co’s., of 5.355 lbs. 
per hour. Admitting that the machine travel 
half the day up hill, and half the day dowe 
hill, there would be five hours out of the 
day in which the latter machine must car- 
ry this extra weight, which would be twenty-six 
thousand seven hundred and: seventy-five pounds 
(26,775 lbs.) more in the one case than in the other; 
and yet Mr. Osborn, like Mr. Hussey, gets no 
credit for this great saving of labor to the poor 
team on a hot summer’s day ; for when we turn 
to the final Table of Merit, page 87, behold 
against “ Effective Power,” we find this line in 
the column for Osborn blank of all figures! 
What justice, what fairness is there in adopting 
a “ Scale of Points” which leads to such a decis- 
ion against this very light machine! Does this 
not look, to use a familiar and homely comparison, 
like being all turkey on one side, and all ow! on the 
other; or in tossing a penny for a chance, 
it is “head up,” Ball, Aultman & Co. win, “ tail 
up” Hussey & Osborn lose. 
The Report then goes on to describe the 
Ball, Aultman & Co’s machine at full length, 
and with considerable unction. The Com- 
mittee probably thought that the. more 
complex it could be made to a plain, simple 
minded farmer, the more valuable the machine 
would be to him. He is informed that when the 
cutter-bar is removed, “ the machine will answer 
very well fora buggy! Would it not also answer 
equally well fora baby jumper? Perhaps if it did 
it would be all the more useful and desirable, 
especially to the female portion of the farmer’s 
household. 
The Report continues. ‘‘It cuts well ata very 
slow motion, though the stubble is about an inch 
longer than when cutting faster.” Then if any 
farmer desires to make the most of his grass and 
cut it as usual with them, he must dispense with 
any team that savors of slowness, and launch out 
among the “fast boys” of “‘ Young America.” 
The Report seems to think highly of its cutter, 
and says, “it adapts itself with very great perfec- 
tion to all the inequalities of the ground Sy means 
of a double hinge joint.” Here I join issue with 
the Judges, and inform the. that upwards of three 
years ago, before Ball’s “ double joint ” was made 
knowr. to the public, a friend of mine after care- 
fully experimenting with this same thing con- 
demned it. In tolerably smooth ground—where it is 
never needed—the cutter works well enough ; but 
where there are stones of any size, ant hills, has- 
socks, or rough places, this machine can not work, 
as has been abundantly proved by many farmers 
in Ohio, where it is best known. Let me illustrate 
this by the cut below. 
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The line A, represents the pitmgn or con 
nectin rod ~ B, the double or universat joint of the 





of power from this single source, equal to that 
required to reise 276 Ibs, 80 fertlugh tm four 





cutter bar—the line from B to C, the cutter bar as it 
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hes on the ground tor cutting grass, Now put the 
machine to work on uneven ground, and ‘it Will be 
constantly throwing up the end of the cutter bar 
at C, to as high an angle as it can possibly work at 
D, which ts about 13 degrees. As the end of the 
cutter bar atC, rises towards D, the knives begin to 
bind in the fingers—the grass is skipped and most- 
ly left uncut—the cutter bar moves back and forth 
so hard that it adds greatly to the draft of the ma- 
chine—often entirely stopping it—the knives 
choke—breakages of various parts of the machine 
follow—and there is an end of its cutting till the 
machine can be repaired. 1am told by a friend 
familiar with the facts, that alinost every connect- 
ing rod or cutter: bar, or some other parts, broke in 
16 machines which were used in or near Warren, 
Trumbull Co., Ohio, in the season of 1856; and 
he, was informed that these breakages were nearly 
as numerous in other places where they were used. 
The manufacturers professed to have obviated all 
these defects in the season of 1857; but I under- 
stand the complaints of breakages and bad work- 
ing of the cutter bar, &c., were almost as numer- 
ous this season as ever. In my humble opinion, 
the “double joint” and accommodating finger 
board, which found so great favor with the Com- 
mittee reporting on them, will be given up as 
worthless after a year or two more of abortive 
trials. 

Cunning enough were the owners of this ma- 
chine in declining to operate it on the first and 
most important day's Trial at Syracuse, where 
there were a few small stones and the surface of 
the field alutie rough Its more than half broth- 
er, No. 19. Miller & Aultman's—Ball, Aultman 
& Co., very soon broke duwn, and was no more 
heard of that day. Was it surprising that the 
public then present drew their conclusions that 
the same fate would have attended No. 18, E. 
Ball's invention—Ball, Aultrnan & Co,! Yet to 
the wonder and indignation of every one know- 
ing the facts of the case, it seems that a majority 
ofthe Judges did not coincide with the public in 
its “conclusions ;” but with an impudence which 
knows few parallels, they took it for granted that 
this machine would have worked perfectly well on 
that eventful day, and gave it the First Prize ; 
thereby endeavoring so far as they could, to add 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the value of the 
Patent! 

Was not one of the most influential Judges in 
this decision an agent for this machine at Colum- 
bus, Ohio! I pause fora reply. H. L. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 9th, 1858. 

pa tpi 
{From another Correspondent.} 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I have read with interest “ H. L.’s ” Review 
of the Report of the Committee on Trial of Ag- 
ricultural Implements at Syracuse. 

The errors, inaccuracies, mis-statements, and 
wrong calculations therein, are unworthy of the 
U.S. Agricultural Society, and the Report ought 
to be suppressed. My attention has been called to 
a letter of the chairman of the committee, in 
which he admits some of the errors, and particu- 
larly in reference to the Ketchum Machine. I own, 
frankly, 1 am a “ Ketchum man,” and witnessed 
the trial, and know great injustice has been done 
that machine. ‘The Hon. Chairman admits, that 
the weight is stated at about 100 pounds too 
much, and that the draft is 102 pouuds too much, 
with this correction, it being the lightest draft of 
any machine in the field. I regard these as errors 
Wholly inexcusable. He also admits that “ he 
cannot*say certainly whether’ the cut of Wood's 
Machine is stated at 54 or 64 inches. Everybody 
knows it was not 64, and the chairman ought to 
have known its precise length. The Report also 


r 





states, that Ketchum’s Machine advances siz 
inches to one vibration of the knife. Well, this 
machine must do wonders, if it can cut six inches 
with one stroke, There are many such covert 
hits at the Ketchum Machine, mistakes and 
errors being always against it and some other 
machines, that stood in the way of the favorite, 
Query—Will the society withhold the premiums? 
GENESEE. 
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Are the Prices of “‘ Blooded” Stock 
Going to Fall. 





To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I am a breeder of blooded cattle, and have thus 
far succeeded satisfactorily, both in rearing stock, 
and sales. The stock trade, generally, has been 
active for several years past, and prices remuner- 
ating to the farmer and breeder, at large. What 
is to be the effect of the present reaction in com- 
mercial affairs, and the scarcity of money, upon 
the prices of meats in the United States, and upon 
our better classes of stock—particularly bluoded, 
or fancy cattle, sheep, &c 1 

Yours, 
REMARKS. 

We embrace this opportunity to give an opinion 
on so direct and important a question as the 
above. In the first place: because we know it to 
be mentally the query of many a choice stock 
breeder throughout the country, who fears, al- 
most, to ask the question openly; and, in the 
second place, to state a fact, or two, concerning 
such stock, itself. 

We, Americans, are a nervous, spasmodic, and 
excitable people, in our feelings and actions, and 
in nothing more so than in matters of trade, and 
occupation. Twenty years ago we were importing 
Short-Horn, Hereford, and Devon cattle—Short- 
Horn, chiefly; Longwovled and South Down 
sheep, and swine—chiefly Berkshire. Prices were 
high, and sales frequent. In four years from that 
tine, meats of all kind had fallen to ruinously 
low prices, hardly worth the raising; and im- 
proved stock fell down to zero, in prices, yet not 
in intrinsic value. But sales were few, and prices 
nominal. With better times, and the increase of 
our exports of meats, prices of all farm stock 
rose rapidly, until they became foo high , in reality, 
and so they held until within a few months past, 
during which they have rapidly receded, although 
not to what may be termed a really low figure. 
Experience, however, had taught us, during the 
years of low prices, the comparative value of our 
domestic, or native breeds of stock, by the side 
of those crossed with, or having an infusion of 
the “improved ” blood in their veins. The latter 
could be bred, reared, and marketed at a profit, 
while on the other, there was either no profit at 
all, or a positive ™ss. Consequently, when 
meats rose in price, the material to make those 
meats the most profitable to the farmer rose in 
value, also; and for the last five or six years, nu- 
merous catalogues of foreign cattle, sheep, and 
swine, have been imported from England, to 
cross upon our old importations, and to breed a- 
new—at prices, too, higher than ever were known 
before in this country, and also of quality in the 
animals themselves, far superior. Their sales 
have been rapid, and they have been widely dis- 
seminated throughout the stock-breeding States. 

The consequence of all this is: the material of 
our meats has been greatly improved ; our stock- 
breeders are enabled, in cattle, to get their beeves 
to market, one to two, and even three years 
younger, with greater weights than before—and 
comparatively so, with our mutton and pork; 
and all at less cost for the same time in keeping, 


than with our old, unimproved stock. With this 
experience, therefore, we cannot afford to fall 
back, nor to stand still. The stock-breeder, the 
grazier, and the feeder for market must go on, 
and still further improve, if he means to make his 
buisness profitable. Prices, although they have 
failen considerably, have not fallen ruinously, nor 
will they. We have had an alarming money 
panic throughout the land. It has been dread- 
fully violent; but from that very violence it will 
be all the more temporary. The country is full 
of enterprize, industry, and hopefulness. We 
cannot afford to lie still, and must, of necessity, 
goon. The world still revolves, and California 
and Australia still yield gold. and so, good, blooded 
stock will retain its value. Sales may be slower 
for a time, and prices may be somewhat lower 
than they have been for two or three years past, 
but their permanent value will not be lessened. 
Our farmers now know the worth of that kind of 
stock ; they must have it continually to build, and 
level ‘up their old stock with, or suffer in the 
sales of their beef, pork, mutton, and wool. Now, 
indeed, are the times to buy, for all who want to 
infuse new blood into their herds and flocks. No 
man who has the ability to hold his valuable 
breeding animals, of any kind, should be alarmed 
at the talk among panic-stricken men—of “ ruin,” 
and “ low prices.” We have just as much confi- 
dence in the prospects of the breeders of fine 
stock as ever, and that confidence has neither 
been slight nor wavering. 


Antidote to the Rot in Potatoes. 


median 
To the Editor af the American Agriculturist: 


There are certain substances—some of which 
are also fertilizers—that are almost certain to pre 
vent the rot in potatoes. Peat is an antiseptic— 
that is, counteracts putrefaction or rot. Tan bark 
and charcoal also possess the same anti-rot quali- 
ties, in nearly as great a degree. But neither of 
these substances are fertilizers till decomposed; to 
do which requires a great length of time, or the 
mixture of some other substances with them, such 
as fish or other animal matter, with the peat, for 
example. 

Lime as well as wood ashes is a fertilizer, more 
especially the latter when unleached. In fact, 
unleached ashes will have a greater effect upon 
the grass crop than any other substance which can 
be applied to it, excepting, perhaps, Peruvian 
guano or bone-dust, where the soil has been 
greatly exhausted. The application of lime or 
ashes would not act as a partial preventive to rot 
in the potato, but they would be excellent fertili- 
zers to apply to the crop—above all, the ashes 

To ensure a large crop of potatoes and of a su- 
perior quality, there is no preparation equal to 
turning a rich pasture sod flat over, a day or two 
only in advance of planting. As you furrow out 
for planting, don’t disturb the sod; it then decom- 
poses about as rapidly as food is required for the 
growing crop. Another great advantage of asod 
turned flat over, is, few or no weeds spring up 
during the Summer. Rich barn-yard or other 
putrescent manures applied plentifully to the pota- 
to crop, 1s almost certain to bring the rot ; and the 
quality of the potatoes is not so. good, as when 
grown on a sod without manure. L. S. 

Wisconsin, February, 1858. 








Smoking Chimneys. 
Te 
Jas. H. Stout, of Wheeling, Va., writes that “a 
simple -plan to prevent smoke passing down a 
chimney is to make-openings through each side two 





inches square, and about eighteen inches from the 
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top. This will effectualiy stop this annoyance, 
even in the most gusty weather. When the wind 
enters the top of the chimney, it passes through 
the openings and can never overcome the upward 
draft.’ REMARK. 

We do not see the ‘‘ philosophy ” of this reme- 
dy, since the pressure of the air produced by a gust 
of wind would operate quite as forcibly upon the 
side openings, as upon the top. 

————.3©2+ —et § ee 
Antroduction of Merino Sheep into the 


United States. 
a os 

We have little taste for discussions of historic 
dates, &c.; the present value of this or that ani- 
mal or plant, is with us the important question. 
Still, as many sheep-raisers have indicated an in- 
terest in the topic named above, we give place to 
the following communication : 
To the Editor of the Americn Agriculturist. 

S. G. Goodrich, (Peter Parley,) in “‘ his Recollections of 
a life time,” quotes from the Cyclopedia of American 
Literature, a statement with regard to the introduction of 
Merino sheep into this country, which he should have 
known was not in accordance with facts. Thus: Vol. 1. 
p. 404, he says: ‘‘ The first Merino sheep brought into 
the United States, were imported by Chancellor Robert 
R. Livingston—a pair of each sex in 1802. Mr. Delessert 
sent a few others soon after. Little attention however, 
was paid to the subject, and it seems that about 1805, half 
breeds were sold at a price below that of common sheep, 
Afterwards, a larger importation was made by Col. Hum, 
phreys, who had been our Minister to Spain, and our Con- 
sul Jarvis. These werethree hundred in number, and ar- 
rived in 1810.” 

Why if Goodrich’s “‘ Recollections” had given out, and 
he must needs make a book, did he not give us some re- 
liabie statement from Livingston, showing the year, month, 
and day, when his “ pair of each sex,” where introduced ; 
Why did he not refer to Humphrey’s works, 4th edition, 
published in New-York in 1804, and which are in all our 
Libraries, and give us the true state of the case? There 
he would have seen in a dissertation on the Merino sheep, 
dated Boston, August 25th, 1802, the following, which I 
extract from-page 349. ‘‘ Convinced that this race of sheep, 
of which, I believe not one, (surely Gen. Huraphreys had 
an opportunity of knowing,) had been brought to the 
United States until the importation by myself, might be 
introduced with great benefit to our country. I contract. 
ed with a person of the most reputable character, to de- 
liver to me, at Lisbon, one hundred, composed of twenty- 
five rams, and seventy-five ewes, from one to two years 
old. They were conducted, with proper passports, across 
the country of Portugal, by three Spanish Shepherds, and 
escorted by a small guard of Portuguese soldiers. On the 
10th of April last, they were embarked on the Tagus, on 
board the ship Perseverance, of 250 tons, Capt. Caleb 
“oggeshall, master. In about fifty days, twenty-one rams 
and seventy-five ewes were landed at Derby, in Connecti- 
cut; they having been shifted at New-York on boarda 
sloop destined to that river.” Andon the 365th page is 
an engraved copy of a gold medal inscribed: ‘ Present- 
ed by the Masachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, 
to the Hon. David Humphreys, Esq., late Minister to the 
Court of Madrid, as a testimony of respect for his patriotic 
axertions in importing into New-England 100 of the Merino 
sreed of sheep from Spain, to improve the breed of that 
useful animal in his own country, 1802.” 

Ilere, then, we have reliable proof that Humphreys land- 
ed ninety-one sheep in Derby, his native place, on the 
first of June, 1802. 

And now, as to the three hundred which Col. Hum- 
phreys and our Consul Jarvis. are said to have introduced. 
Mr. Jarvis writes me under date of January llth, 1858, 
that he “ shipped to this country in 1809 and 10, about 3650 
of the purest blooded Merinoes of Spain, and that the 
same years there were shipped, principally from Lisbon, 
about 3000, now making 6650” (instead of 300.) ‘* These 
numbers may be relied on, he says, as he was Consul at 
the time in Lisbon, and all the American vessels from 
Lisbon to the U. S. took a clearance from the Consular 
Cffice specifying the quantity and quality of their car- 
oo ea! G. 





Price or Peruvian Guano Repucep.—An im- 
portant Official Announcement of the Peruvian 
Government, to this effect, will be found in our 
advertising columns, page 95. This reduction 
will most vrobably be Jasting. The retail prices 


will probably be about 3 cents per pound for less 
than a tun, and not far from 2? cents per pound 
for a tun or more. 





Keeping House in the Country. 


“HELP.” 


My series had very nearly come toa premature 
end, on account of what we callhere a “‘ scarcity 
of help” by which we do not mean literary help. 
Impelled by my feelings, I had written two 
pages on the subject, but threw them in the fire, 
because they cast rather a dark shade on what I 
would fain make a pleasant picture of life in the 
country. One ought not, however, to conceal the 
truth, and as this is unquestionably the one great 
difficulty, it ought to be looked fairly in the face. 

‘“‘ How,” asks the conscientious young house- 
keeper, “‘ must I train and treat my servants! 
Some people have a happy faculty of inspiring af- 
fection and respect, but I have not succeeded. 
How can it be acquired?” Alas! all receipts 
must begin like the famous one for fish-boiling: 
“ First catch your fish.” I have never heard that 
trout, though proverbially hard to catch, ever took 
any airs in consequence, when fairly on the grid- 
iron. The domestic long-angled-after, certainly 
does, and thereby complicates an operation all 
ready difficult enough. I don’t think any writer 
in the numerous books of advice to young ladies, 
young wives and young housekeepers, treats of 
the relation of domestic service as it exists in 
many parts of this country. We are charged to 
be considerate and firm, gentle, and decided, &c, 
&c, all of which supposes that we possess some 
degree of power, influence, and authority ; where- 
as, we have often not even the shadow thereof. 

What does it matter to Jemima that Mrs, B—— 
insists on her making good bread, when Mrs, 
Cc , who lives across the street will let her 
make it as sour as she chooses, if she will only 
come and do the washing’ for her eight boys ? 
But Mrs. B—— has also a large washing, and 
so she will do well to give up the bread point, 
and appease the insulted Jemima if she can. 

In Europe, the custom of giving characters to 
domestics, while often useful as a protection, is 
still a meansof control. In thiscountry, we have 
not even that. “I cannct give you a good char- 
acter,” I heard a lady say to a girl who had been 
detected in dishonesty. “Bless ye mum! Idon’t 
want it. I never needed a character yet !” She was 
right—in less than a week she had a good place, 

What then is the remedy! It is true, as we 
are constantly assured in the papers, that, while 
this system of domestic help exists in so many 
places, our citics are overflowing with women 
needing employment. “ Needing,” I say, not want- 
ing—for it is an undeniable fact that thousands 
prefer beggary and privation ‘in the city, to com- 
fortable homes elsewhere. Benevolent societies 
are inoperation to supply the destitution of some 
places by the superfluity of others, and thousands 
are yearly sent to the West, over the great lines 
of travel. How they prosper there, and whether 
they satisfy their employers, I have no extended 
means of knowing. In our neighborhood, the ex- 
periment has been tried, and proved a failure. 
About twenty women and nearly seventy children 
were sent to this county two years ago, and 
were welcomed into respectable families—many 
of them sanguine and anxious for the success of 
ascheme which promised.to lighten the labors of 
our over-worked housekeepers, while it afforded 
the best of relief to our suffering fellow creatures. 
With the orphan children it prospered well. Most 
of these are still here, doing well, and they may 





children whose parents could claim them, and a. 
the women, with a very few exceptions, have re- 
turned to New-York, to the great delight of the 
families they again left helpless. 

I haye not space, nor would it profit, to detail 


the reasons of this failure. Difference of reli- 
gious belief, the disappointment of exaggerated 
expectations, and a dislike to the dullness of the 
country were the chief. Had they come here di- 
rectly from the emigrant ships, they might have 
been more manageable, but as it is, the result 
of the experiment has closed to us all hope of 
relief from abroad for a long time to come. It 
will take us nearly twenty years to recover from 
the effects of our recent trial. 

Consequently, if there is any place where the 
three questions: How to do without servants? 
How to do with few? and how to manage those 
we have? are carefully and earnestly canvassed, 
itis here, I shall consider them further in my 
next, Eminy. 

Windholme, Pa., Jan. 15th 1858. 
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Household and Barn Cats. 
oo 

Did anybody ever have an honest house cat? That 
isto say; acat that would not steal cream when 
she could get into the milk-room, or buttery; or 
the moment the meat-closet door was open, 
would not slip in and plunder the dishes? 
If so, we never yet heard of it. We have 
had sundry cats in our lifetime, for mouse- 
catching about the house. They did catch mice, 
to be sure, but where they caught one mouse, 
they caught half-a-dozen little singing birds, 
or chickens; plundered and committed their 
nuisances all over the house, meantime, and let 
the rats—alone. A trap, or two, or a few doses 
of poison would do up the mouse business better, 
and more promptly than all the cats we could get, 
put together, and therefore, we long ago put them 
out of the house, and got rid of their annoyance. 
Still women, especially young girls, and mischie- 
vous children who want something to pull and 
and haul about, must have a cat or two, and their 
indispensable appendages, a lot of scorched- 
backed, dirty, soot-stained kittens. We are not 
about to dispute with them onthe subject of éasfe, 
in such companionship of pets, but to enter 
our protest, with all good housekeepers and moth- 
ers, against cultivating a liking for such treacher- 
ous and unreliable house protectors. 

A barn cat—at the stock and grain barn—a 
stout, undeniable ten-pound grimalkin, however, 
is qnite another matter, We like him or her, or 
both, as the case may be. These will usually catch 
rats—mice always—and will follow them over the 
beams into the mows, and hunt them constantly. 
Old Sam, as the boys call him, during the Winter 
season is always ‘‘on hand,” At milking time he 
follows the herdsman round the stable, and when 
he has had his breakfast of milk, which is always 
served in a little dish, at one end of the cow stalls, 
he goes about his business. Biddy, too—for he 
has a wife most of the time—shares his meals, 
hunts mice regularly. and now and then bears a 
litter of responsibilities, which go—somewhere— 
we don't ask about them—and our barn cat stock 
increases no fu:ither. When Spring comes, and 
the stock are turned out, they go into the fields, 
or woods, and are seldom seen, till cold drives 
them in, or the return of barn vermin invites them. 
They have no taste forthe house, won’t go there, 
and woe be to the woman or child who puts a hand 
on them; scarred fingers and scratched faces are 
rsure to follow. The only real trouble we have 
with them is, when they come within reach of the 
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Bidey’s fur is sure to fly, while Jack and Nelly are 
equally sure to wear marks of decided feline dis- 
cipline on their faces for long days afterwards. 
Both parties claim jurisdiction of of barn, and sta- 
bles, and while they both do good service in their 
line, each equally hates the other with the intensity 
of a common enemy. 

+ Oe 

Agricultural Humbug at Washington....IT. 

ne 

PATENT OFFICE SEEDS. 

We purposed in this number to continue our 
remarks, begun on page 40 of last No., in refer- 
ence to the operations of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Patent Office, but we cheerfully give 
way to the article below, from the Philadelphia 
North American of Feb, 6th, to which we call 
especial attention. ‘ 

After referring to the benefits that may be, and 

even have been derived from the distribution of 
seeds, the writer goes on tou say : 
“|. ,.Mr Editor it is so much more agreeable to 
praise than to censure, that the writer would 
willingly close his remarks with an expression of 
his earnest hope that the future efforts of the 
Patent Office may be most successful—but sir, 
that office, and the money which sustains it, de- 
longs to the people, and whenever its action re- 
quires censure, it should not be withheld through 
delicacy to the official, who directs its expendi- 
ture. It was, beyond question, the object of Con- 
gress, when making its several appropriations for 
the purchase of seeds, that the money should be 
expended in procuring from abroad such varieties 
of cereals, grasses, esculent vegetables, and, if 
you please, grafis, &c., as might not speedily be 
introduced among us through the ordinary course 
of trade. 

The first effurt to that end wasduring the ad- 
ministration of the younger Adams, who caused 
circulars to be issued to Consuls, Naval Officers on 
distant stations, and other officers in the service 
of the government abroad, inviting them to col- 
Ject and forward to Washington, for distribution, 
seeds of plants, which they might deem likely to 
prove serviceable to their country ; but as no ap- 
propriation had been made to defray the cost, the 
result was not attended by much success ; never- 
theless, the plan was praiseworthy. 

The invitation, be it observed, was not to send 
home the seeds of vegetables we already had in 
profusion—“ coals to Newcastle’”—but novelties, 
some of which, it was hoped, might prove of 
practical value. The effort of Mr. Adams was 
doubtless the germ of the “ agricultural depart- 
ment” of the Patent Office, and had his well con- 
ceived plan been carried out, when at a later day 
an appropriation was made, we might have seen 
more than one profitable result—especially so, when 
the extraordinary expense had been incurred of two 
or more trips to Europe of the agricultural clerk in 
quest of seeds—the thole of whose expenses might 
have been saved, had that subordinate possessed the 
knowledge suited to his position; and the sum 
squandered in these pleasure trips, could have 
been legitimately applied. 

The writer has been led to call attention to 
this subject from having recently found on the 
tables of our Agricultural Society, a collection of 
vegetable and flower seeds, labelled ‘ as imported 
by the Patent Office,’ most of which were well known 
among us a quarter of a century cgo, and some of 
them probably introduced by the first English 
colonists. 

But a still more striking evidence of the igno- 
rance of the clerk who it is understood directs the 
importations, was the fact that among the seeds 


| The Express parcels are not yet made up, but will 


sylvania origin, which the writer of this communica- 
tion had himself specifically named. It had found its 
way to England and becn imported by the Patent 
Office, the subordinate referred to not having know- 
ledge to discriminate. More than six thousand 
pounds of this very seed, raised in Pennsylvania, 
have been distributed since the last harvest by a 
single Philadelphia house. 
There is another view of this subject worthy 
of notice: seeds of foreign growth are admitted 
‘free.”” Tothis the American seed growers make 
no great objection, the superior quality of the 
American giving them the preference. But, 
whilst other branches of industry are directly or 
incidentally protected, is it right that our own 
seeds should not only go unprotected, but the 
funds of the government be expended in purchas- 
ing abroad and scattering broadcast at home, free 
of charge, the identical varieties which our own 
soil produces. What would be thought of it, if, out 
of the appropriation for the Congressional library, 
$10,000 was annually expended in the importation 
from England of Webster’s spelling books, and 
their distribution, under the pretence of diffusing 
useful knowledge. Yet, preposterous as that 
would be, the spelling book of Webster is not more 
an American production, nor is it more readily ob- 
tained in every country store than are many of 
the varieties of seeds distributed by the Patent 
Office. Mr. Editor, is not some amendment 
needed ?” L. 


Send for the Seeds. 





We trust no one will feel any delicacy in send- 
ing for the seeds offered by us, nor, as some have 
done, deem an apology necessary in applying for 
them, simply because they are offered free. We 
have provided a supply large enough for all, we 
trust, (though some rarer kinds that chance to be 
more largely called for may run short before 
Spring). We really take great pleasure in scat- 
tering them broadcast over the land. A little 
packet of any kind, if dropped down in any local- 
ity, where not before introduced, may prove 
another centre of distribution, and ere many years 
be the source of much pleasure, if not of positive 
and lasting benefit. 

Our packages of some sorts are necessarilly 
small, yet, as most of the kinds offered will re- 
produce seed the first year, there will, in all cases 
be enough to be the germ of future abundance. 

Some packages will appear quite diminutive, on 

first reception,the paper of Cockscomb for instance ; 

yet every parcel, as small as it may appear, con- 

tains 200 to 300 seeds, while a dozen growing 

plants would be all that would be desirable in 

any collection. (By the way, this seed was so 

highly commended by a foreign correspondent, 

that we imported 2 pounds of it, at a cost of $48.) 

Similar remarks may apply to some other varieties 

of seeds offered. 

Of Sugar-Cane seed we have a plentiful supply, 

having secured nearly 100 bushels for distribution 

and premiums,* besides the large amount already 

sent out. We now offer every subscriber who 

will provide for Postage, or carriage by Express, 

or otherwise, from one to four ounces (1,250 to 

5,000 seeds), and this without regard to the selec- 

tion of any other three kinds. 

Let our readers, then, with as many of their 

friends as they can still induce to become sub- 

scribers, send along for the seeds. We have now 

started all the parcels applied for by mail, and are 

daily sending off many hundreds of packages. 


be forwarded before the 10th of March. 


Cabbage, and Cabbage Lettuce Seeds 


ei 
VARIETIES FIRST OFFERED RUNNING SHORT. 

In our list of seeds for distribution, we offered 
the Enfield Market Cabbage (No. 13), and the 
Mammoth Cabbage Lettuce (No. 15), both de. 
scribed on page 8, January number. Of these, we 
had imported what we considered a large supply, 
but almost every subscriber has recently applied 
for these,and our stock is now running short, and 
unfartunately we can not get any more without 4 
new importation, for which it is now too late in the + 
season. 

To future applicants for No 13, we shall there- 
fore send the “Improved Silesian Cabbage Let- 
tuce,” a valuable kind, and mark upon the back of 
all the seed bags containing this variety, a fig- 
ure—2. 

When the supply of No, 15 fails, we shall sub- 
stitute a new variety just received from our en- 
terprizing London agents, called ‘ Waite’s King 
of the Cabbages.” From what we hear of this, 
we hope it may prove a superior variety, and our 
readers may yet have occasion to thank our Lon- 
don friends for forwarding this new variety for 
trial here. 


Read the Advertisements. 
——— 
A GOOD TIME TO BUY. 

We have seldom, if ever, seen together so 
large a number of really valuable advertisements 
as will be found in the closing pages of this num- 
ber—near seventy in all, It will pay the reader 
to look them all through. Until we had done so, 
we were disposed to blame our assistants for re- 
ceiving so many as to crowd over the ‘Basket 
matter,’ part of the Boys’ and Girls’ Columns, No- 
tices of Books, and some of the Indoor items de- 
signed for this month. (The previous pages, 73 to 
88, were stereotyped, and partly printed before 
half of the advertisements came in, or the Indoor 
department would have been thrown back, to 
make room for the omitted articles and items. 

As it is, We think our readers will be decidedly 
interested in the business columns, and in fact the 
advertisements, taken together, answer scores of 
questions, in letters now before us, to which it is 
impossible to reply in detail. We know most of 
the advertisers, and we can scarcely name one to 
whom we would not send an order for any thing 
we chanced to want in his line of business. 

This Spring is a favorable period tu purchase a 
large supply of Trees, Plants, gc. The financial 
crisis, last Autumn, nearly suspended all opera- 
tions, and dealers in these articles, especially, 
have an unusually large and good stock on hand 
now, and at reasonable rates. Let the occasion 
be improved to “fixup” the rural home, and 
start a good lot of trees and plants for profitable 
returns hereafter. 
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An Instructive ApverTISEMENT.—A large 
space is occupied by the old, and we speak under- 
standingly when we say reliable establishment ot 
Parsons & Co.—Though a business document 
and paid for as such, at regular rates, it really 
amounts to something more than an advertise- 
ment, since it gives very useful information in 
regard to the culture, and especially the selection 
of good varieties of trees, plants, shrubs, &c. 
Wherever our readers may. purchase, we advise 
them to carefully preserve pages 92 and 93, as a 
reliable guide to the selection ofthe best varieties 
Indeed the whole of the advertising pages should 








just referred to, was a variety of turnip, of Penn- 


* See large Seed Premium offered on page 96, 





be kept as a business guide book. 
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Farm Buildings. 
—— 
Nomser I. 

In pursuance of our intention to give some 
plans and elevations of cheap, convenient, and 
practicable buildings for farm purposes, we com- 
mence the series in this paper. As we intend to 
continue them throughout the entire range of 
dwelling, barn, and the various out-buildings which 
belong to a well organized farm of the Northern 
and Middle States, and some of them applicable tw 
the Southern as well, our remarks will be consid- 
erably and diversely extended before we con- 
clude. 

In the commencement we will say, that we intend 

these plans for the farmer mainly—and for him 
no further than absolute utility, and economy are 
concerned, consistent with an appropriate expres- 
sion, and agreeable appearance, coupled with 
their proper position and purposes. Our Rural 
Architecture, generally, down to thirty, even 
twenty years ago, was imperfect in object, and 
uncouth in appearance. It answered the purpose, 
after a fashion; but, in the main, was wretchedly 
out of “order,” and mostly inconvenient, both in 
style, economy, and comfort. Suddenly, a change 
was introduced, and like all changes brought 
about by inexperienced hands, with many needed 
reforms, it had an equal number of absurdities. 
‘“‘ Rural” Architects sprang up all over the coun- 
try. The saw and hammer were thrown by with 
many a clever carpenter-and-joiner, and they went 
to planning houses, crawing pictures, and writing 
books on architecture. The country has been 
flooded with designs, plans, and all sorts of gim- 
crackery in the way of farm buildings, and “ gen- 
teel’’ country houses, not only for retired city 
folks, and village people, but farmers, cottagers, 

and laborers—for the educated and refined, down 

to the rudest dweller of the back-woods. Plans of 
log-cabins, even, costing not 50 dollars, and thrown 
up in a single day by half-a-dozen stout wood- 
choppers and a pair of oxen, and finished off in 
another day, have been attempted by the archi- 
tects aforesaid, and their plans laid down in the 
books cheek-by-jowl with country palaces costing 
twenty to fifty thousand dollars; and it is but 
sheer justice to say that in both architecture and 
convenience of the “cabin” the ‘‘ choppers ” beat 
the “architect ” out of sight! 

Weare far from condemning this sudden “ im- 
provement” in architectural knowledge and taste, 
for we admit that it has effected much good, Sub- 
stantial benefits have grown out of it, and many 
needed reforms have been introduced, while some 
standing inconveniences have been abolished, and 
conveniences substituted in their place, much to 
the reliefof both household, and out-door labor, as 
well as a telling economy in the material con- 
sumption of every-day living in the family. Yet, 
the disposition on the part of many of the archi- 
tects is quite as much to show their own skill in 
invention, as in the uéility of their structures. 
Fancifui contrivances, for no possible benefit, are 
often introduced and commended, when their ab- 
sence would be all the better for any use the 
structure could be put to, besides much saving in 
the expense of building it. Broken lines, projec- 
tions, and zig-zag angles in the walls; hips, haws, 
jerks, and scarps in the roofs, costing, perhaps, 
half as much as the whole house, and good for 
nothing but to invite leaks and repairs, are the 
prominent features of the outside ; while within, 
the whole economical and comfortable arrange- 
ment is tucked “into a corner and sacrificed for a 
spacious parlor only occas.onally used, and the 
every-day peace of the occupants destroyed for 


to three in width, if higher chamber room be ne 
eessary The roof isa hanging one—that is, it 
projects 18 or 20 inches over the walls of tha 
house, so as to thoroughly protect and shelter them 


never aimed, nor aspired. Such ambitious ‘things’ 
are found perked up all over the country, as though 
they belonged there, instead of the plain, comely, 
and appropriate structures, well fitted by their con- 





Fig. 1. 


venience and utility for the purposes of their occu- 
pants, and giving that air of repose and ruralty 
justly belonging to them. 

Such frivolity in building will not last. . The 
fashion will ere long go out, as men better appre- 
ciate true architectural art, and a plainer style will 
be substituted. We do not, ourself, set up for any 
particular amount of architectural knowledge, or 
skill; but having lived in a house some years, and 
knowing somewhat of its requirements for family 
accommodation, and planned and constructed 
sundry of them for farm use on our own premises, 
have some notions of what belongs to their pur- 
poses and convenience. Millions of dollars, in 
the aggregate, have been thrown away within the 
last dozen years in useless tinse] and ornament 
on farm and country buildings, which, we are 
free to say, three-fourths of the owners and build- 
ers of them would now gladly be rid of ; and when 
the repairs come round—and not long hence either 
—they will be disposed of in the substitution of 
sensible alterations; and in whatever we have 
to submit, we promise that if we do not altogeth- 
er gratify the prurient fancy of all those to whom 
they are presented, they shall not, on the other 
hand, sacrifice their money without an object, nor 
prevent them from amendment by their incapacity 
to admit of it. 

We lay down as a postulate, that beauty, and 
utslity for the purpose intended, are one. Each is 
compatible with the other, when properly regard- 
ed. A thing is not to be taken by itself alone, un- 
accompanied by its accessories, but in its combi- 
nation with other things belonging to and insep- 
arable from it, So it is that we shall consider our 
farm buildings, and proceed to show our plans, 
with such running remarks upon them as their 
explanation may call forth. 

Commencing at the bottom scale of necessity in 
farm life, and rising-in space and expense as we 
proceed, our first design is that of 


A LABORER’S COTTAGE. 


We give above the simplest plan of a farm- 
cottage for a working man and his family—the 
latter not large,of course, It is, in the main part, 
22 by 14 feet, with a lean-to8 feet wide on the 
rear, and projecting 4 feet at one end ; all covered 
under one roof. The elevation, from the bottom 
of the sill, to the top of the plate, is 12 feet, in the 
main part, and seven feet on the rear of the lean- 
to behind, The roof is a“ quarter pitch,” or 34 
feet, being one foot perpendicular rise to four in 
the width of building. This pitch is sufficient to 
give a good flow of water down the roof, but it 





the sake of alittle paltry pretension to which they 


may be increased to one-third, or a rise of one foot 





LABORER’S COTTAGE—persPEcTIVE ELEVATION. 








from storms and weath- 
er, besides adding greatly 
to the warmth, comfort, 
and appearance of the 
tenement, and carrying 
the water completely off 
from all drips along the 
walls, and throwing it to 
a distance from the sills 
and underpinning, Just 
above the edges of the 
roof, also, can be placed 
gutters to carry. the wa- 
ter to one end of the 
house and throw it into 
a cistern, if necessary. 
This style of roof, having 
no breaks, or angles in it. 
is lasting, and if well laid, leak proof—which, it 
broken by modern hips and angles, it would not 
be. 
The sills are 8 inches square, and the joists 3 by 
4 inch common scantling, laid crosswise, and I4 
feet long; or, they may be 2 by 6 inches laid 
edgewise, and of either size, not more than 2 feet 
apart. The lower rooms are 8 feet between 
joints, leaving achamber of 24 to 8 feet perpen- 
dicular wall below the plates, and the hight & 
the roof above—sufficient for such a tenement, 
The lean-to in rear is but a shed of course, with- 
out chamber floor, the roof running continuously 
down, with long rafters over its back wall. This is 
shown in figure 2, as 
the end elevation is 
not shown in the 
Oo perspective. Yet, it 
is covered in with 
a the same material, 
and in the same 
, manner as the body 
Fig. 2. of the house. It 
is a ‘‘ plank” house; that is, built of inch or 
1} inch 12 feet unplaned boards or plank, placed 
up and down perpendicularly, and battened 
over the cracks with 3 inch strips of inch boards ; 
and if a better finish than this be required, match- 
ed boards or planks, may be substituted, with 
battens over the joints, or clapboards, either 
planed or rough, can be laid over them; and, if 
the covering be planed, painted; if not, white. 
washed. 





INSIDE ACCOMMODATION. 
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Fig, 3—GRounD PLAN. 


The front door opens into a living room 14 feet 
square, in which is a stove for cooking, and the 
pipe runs up through the chamber floor into the 
chimney, standing either on the floor, or hung by 
a gallows suspended from the rafters. If the 
latter, the pipe goes into it through a thimble 
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crock inserted in the chimney, by an elbow from 
its top. At the left of the entrance door, is a 
ped room 8 feet square, which may be entirely 
separated by a close partition and door, or may be 
an alcove simply, separated by a curtain, so as to 
be, in reality, only a recess for a bed, table, and 
glass. Next this bed-room is a flight of stairs 
3 feet wide, leading to the chamber. Next to, 
and under the stairs, is a family ‘‘buttery,”’ or pro- 
vision, and dish closet, 8 by 3} feet, with a win- 
dow , and shelves, as convenience may demand. 
A door leads back into the lean-to, or shed, in which 
maybe an outer cook-room for Summer, a bed- 
room, or whatever else is required, and a wood- 
house, with a door leading outside at one end, as 
shown in the plate. We have not partitioned this 
inthe plan, leaving it for the builderto appropriate 
as may seem best. 

The windows of the cottage are “ hooded;” that 
is, SheHered by short strips of board 10 or 12 
inches wide, sloping outward, supported by brack- 
ets at the ond Gyan off the violence of storms, 
and keep the upper jointsdry, besides giving a 
shenered, cosy look to them. So also, is the outer 
lean-to door hooded in the same way, only that its 
hood is 3 or 4 feet wide, and the brackets in pro- 
portion. A small stoop or verandah is thrown 
over the front door, say 6 feet wide and 4 feet 
deep, with a seat on each side. All these outer 
appendages give the cottage an air of complete- 
ness, and repose, which, aided by a few climbing 

®vines, or shrubs, make it all that can be desired 
as a rural cottage. 

We will add, that if the cooking stove be re- 
moved into the lean-to for Summer use, the pipe 
can run out through the roof above by displac- 
ing a few shingles, and inserting under the ones 
that are above it, azine plate, through which the 
pipe passes—a lip being turned up all round, ex- 
cept on the lower edge, to carry off the water ; 
and when the stove and pipe are removed, the 
plate can be taken out, and another whole plate 
put in, or the shingles replaced, so that no leakage 
can occur. 

CosT. 

We built one like this on our own farm two 
years ago, at an expense, all told, of $160, with- 
out porch to the front door. Jt was rough clap- 
boarded outside, without lath, or plaster inside, 
and is very warm, and comfortahie, accomodating 
afamily of husband, wife, and three children, 
where they live snug, and tidy as need be, and 
want no better. $200 to $250, will finish it com- 
plete as in the plan, with matched and plain boards, 
battened and painted without, and plastered with- 
in in a plain manner. There is no cellar under 
it, and only a plain stone, or block underpinning. 

Aside from a laborer’s cottage, simply, a house 
on this plan can well be constructed as the nucleus 
for quite an eligible farm-house in the future, by 
giving it larger dimensions at first. 

We have been frequently applied to by letter 
from sundry of our subscribers for a plan of such 
kind, which, answering well for a beginner, will 
as he progresses in means, and demand for more 
room, enable him to enlarge it without great ex- 
pense, and yet save it from the uncouth appear- 
ance which houses, not commodiously constructed 
at first, are so apt to show afterwards. We shall 
endeavor to present such an one in our next 
number. 

Of the position, or site of this cottage, we need 
say but little. To give it agreeable effect, it 
should stand at least twenty feet back from the 
road, or lane leading past or to it, and the yard set 
with trees, and more or less shrubbery, which the 
occupant should be compelled to take care of. 

The site should be dry, and if possible, somewhat 





sloping, to carry off the falling water, and melting 
snow. The laborer should be as comfortably 
housed as his employer, and all the little, cheap 
appliances be added which can render him and his 
family cheerful, and contented. We have found, 
on many year’s trial, our account in this, and as a 
matter of principle, can well recommend it to 
every employer. Anapple tree, or-two, a few cur- 
rant bushes, shrubs, and roses, costing little, or 
nothing, or spared from his own garden, encour- 
ages the laborer to occupy his spare time in their 
cultivation, or draws the attention of his wife and 
children, attaches them to their home, and keeps 
them away from the temptations of idle, or vicious 
companionship, and draws their good feelings 
towards their employers in a way that fells, in 
more results than one, to his own interest, and 
satisfaction. We have spent many a leisure hour, 
after the toil of the long Summer day was over, 
in friendly and cheerful converse with one and 
another of our laborers, and their families, 
beside the outer door of their cottages in the mild 
evening twilight, with more grateful satisfaction 
than with many a traveled pedant, or a group of 
learned pretenders. 


ua 


Culture of the Soil more Healthy than 
Other Pursuits. 


allison 

Farmers are by no means exempt from the 
thousand ills of life. They sicken and die, as well 
as other people. Husbandry, as a calling, is a 
healthy one ; yet there are exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule. Farmers may overwork themselves, 
may wear unsuitable and insufficient clothing, 
may be uncleanly in their persons and habits, may 
indulge undue anxieties about their affairs, and 
may give themselves up to the control of 
passions which are fatal to the health of every 
man. And if they transgress any of these laws 
of health, the fact that they are tillers of the soil 
will not save them from the penalty due to their 
missdeeds. 

We maintain, however, that this pursuit is emi- 
nently favorable to health and longevity. It fur- 
nishes exercise in the open air, which is one of 
the chief promoters of good health. All profession- 
al authorities and the experience of mankind at 
large, agree as tothe value of this medicine. 
Abundance of the choicest food, the finest cloth- 
ing, superb dwellings, education, polished socicty, 
and all other good things of life combined, are no 
substitute for this. "With them all, and yet with- 
out this, the poor body will wither away, and fall 
into a premature grave. 

The business of the farmer calls him into the open 
air at all hours of the day. If there is any virtue 
in early rising and the morning air, he gets it. If 
there is any evil in the damps of the night air, he 
generally escapes it, for his labors commonly 
close with the setting day. Itis a rule of health 
to expose oneself to the open air every day in the 
year, regardless of clouds and storms. A faithful 
farmer can hardly shut himself within doors an 
entire day, unless confined there by sickness, 
Even in the most leisure seasons of the year, and 
with abundance of hired workmen, he wishes to 
be abroad, looking after the welfare of his stock, 
his buildings and crops. 

The labors of the farm furnish exercise of the 
best kind. It is not labor in a confined shop, nor 
the use of one set of muscles exclusively. The 
arms, chest, feet, legs, all come into requisition. 
And the labor is so varied from day to day, as to 
afford a pleasing alternation of exercise and rest 
to the several members of thebody. Asa gene- 
ral rule, too, this labor is not exceedingly weari- 
some. Parmers, like other men, may lose their 











balance and toil imprudently, at times, as in hay- 
ing and harvest; but they need not overwork 
themselves. The general fact still remains, that 
the labors of the farm are pleasant, not burden- 
some and injurious, and are well adapted to in- 
vigorate the whole frame. 

Temperance in living has much to do with the 
preservation of health. And by this we mean, 
not only temperance in drinking, but also in eat- 
ing; abstinence from unwholesome food, as well 
as from alcoholic liquors. It cannot be denied 
that the use of intoxicating drink is much less 
common among farmers than among other class- 
es. The circumstances of their life seem to for- 
bid such indulgence. They are away from scenes 
of temptation; their- passions are little excited ; 
their work cannot proceed if body and mind are 
not under control; they must either give up their 
calling, or renounce the cup. The diet of the 
husbandman is generally simple and wholesome. 
The rich and highly concentrated dishes of fash- 
ionable and epicurean tables, the mysteries of 
French cookery, seldom find their way to his 
hoard. In their place, he has the fruits of the 
earth in their natural state, and in abundance. He 
is not without luxuries and delicacies, but they 
are, for the most part, those which his own in- 
dustry and skill have produced from his farm ang 
garden. He has them in great variety, and in 
their highest state of perfection and freshness 
His food is eaten, too, at suitable and regular 
hours, and under the impulse of a healthy appe- 
tite, not one created by artificial stimulants. 

Mental excitement is a prolific source of ill 
health. It is a common saying that a fit of anger 
is about as bad in its influence on a man’s lon- 
gevity, us an attack of fever. Excited expecta- 
tions or great disoppointments are well known to 
wear upon the nervous system, and to derange 
the health. The constant anxieties and cares of 
trade, manifestly operate in the same way. From 
wearing excitements of this sort, the agriculturist 
is mostly free. He is not, indeed, without his 
cares. Late Springs, and early Autumnal frosts, 
untimely rains, drouths, and the uncertainties at- 
tending the ingathering of crops, give him no lit- 
tle anxiety. Yet these do not corrode the heart, 
like the cares of trade, the thousand annoyances 
of intercourse with selfish men; they are not so 
constant ; they are almost remitted during the 
Winter season ; and they are mitigated, if rot 
wholly counterbalanced by the scenes of quiet 
and repose, amid which the farmer’s life is 
passed. 

We have often contrasted the history in this re- 
spect, of different members of the same family, 
some of whom left their country home to engage 
in business in the city, while others chose farm- 
life. Sometimes the tradesman succeeds in 
business, and prosperity and health crown his 
days, even to a good old age. But more often, 
the wear and tear of business, disappointments 
and losses set over against successes and ac- 
cumulations, sap the foundations of health, and 
dyspepsia, or consumption, or nervous affections 
in their various forms, creep in unawares, and 
embitter life and cut it prematurely short. As a 
general fact, grey hairs and wrinkles show them- 
selves much sooner upon the tradesman than up- 
on the farmer. 

We do not mean to go into a labored argument 
on this subject ; but in closing, we want to fire a 
little volley of statistics, before which nobody but 
a farmer can stand. From a late annual Report 
of the Secretary of the State of Massachusetts, 
containing returns of marriages, births and deaths 
in each town, the following facts have been ga- 
thered. The result has been 1s.ade up from the 
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rexurns for nine years and eight months, of per- 
sons dying, over twenty years of age; and the 
comparison is drawn between agriculturists and 
persons in the leading mechanical trades: 

No of Average Average lengthof 


Occupations. Deaths ageat. bfenfter 20 years 

reported. Death. of age. 
Agriculturists,......7,735 ..,64,03 4,03. 
Carpenters.,.... 


Shoemakers,.. 
Black smiths, .. 
Painters, 
Masons, 
Machimists, 
Tailors 
Operatives, 
Printers, 
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In the above Report, the deaths of 7,781 me- 


chanics are given, (46 more than of farmers,) 
whose average age is exactly 46 years, while that 
of farmers is a little over 64 years—showing a 
difference of 18 years in favor of agriculture, 
Speaking statistically, it appears that a farmer at 
20 years of age may expect to live 44 years, anda 
mechanic only 26. Among mechanics, carpenters 
and masons who spend much of their time in the 
open air, live nearly 50 years, while machinists, 
printers, and operatives, live less than 40 years. 
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Numper IX. 


One of.the wonders of the bee-hive is the beau- 
tiful white virgin comb, too delicate to be handled 
without injury, which soon makes its appearance 
when a colony of bees have taken possession of a 
new home. The rapidity with which it is formed 
has often amazed us, bringing to mind the story 
of the wonderful palaces produeed by Aladdin’s 
lamp. We have already spoken of the form ofthe 
cells which the bees instinctively adopt, and have 
shown how admirably everything is adapted to se- 
cure strength, ease ofaccess, utility and economy 
of material. But what is the substance which 
they employ and where is it obtained ? 

When we put a swarm of bees into a hive, and 
after confining them for a day or two, find several 
sheets of wax fairly started, with no possibility of 
assistance from without, it seems more like “mak- 
ing bricks without straw ” than anything we know 
of. Yet being firm believers of the truth of the 
old saying that ‘from nothing, nothing comes,” 
we are not willing to let the mystery pass unex- 
plained. 

It was formerly supposed, and indeed some peo- 
ple even now believe, that bees collect wax from 
plants or flowers, in the same manner as they pro- 
cure honey. And this isa very natural conclusion 
when the bees are seen bringing loads of pollen 
into the hives, ontheirthighs. But the incorrect- 
ness ofthis opinion was shown long ago by Huber, 
concerning whose researches the Edinburgh Phil- 
osophical Journal in 1833 remarked “ that nothing 
of any importance had been added to the history 
of bees since his time; and naturalists of unim- 
paired vision have nothing of consequence to sub- 
join to the observations of a brother who was de- 
prived ofsight.” More recently, new discoveries 
have been made, but some facts that he establish- 
ed can never again be disputed. 


| Wax is first seen however, it is not in the form of 


The wax of which the honey-comb is made is 
found to be a secretion of the worker bees, after be- 
ing gorged with honey ; or asubstance produced in 
their budies from their food and escaping to the 
surface somewhat in the way that perspiration 
makes its appearance on our limbs, When the 


drops, but of small white scales, looking like small 
pieces of skin. 
tite , The abdomen of the bee is formed 
_ ofa succession of rings overlapping 
_ each other, and these scales of wax 
_are found in pairs, slipping out from 
the pouches where they are formed, 
as if from under a man’s vest. This 
is very well illustrated by our en- 
; graving, (Fig. 11.) The produc- 
Fig. 11. _ tion of wax seems to require cer- 
tain favorable circumstances, such at least as an 
abundance oft food, a high degree of animal heat 
and a state of repose. In the case of a new swarm, 
they are said to take their departure from the 
hive, with their honey-bags loaded ;_ and cluster- 
ing together in a thick mass, they raise the tem- 
perature to a degree that would not be possible if 
each bee started a home on its own account. 
Sometimes but a few hours elapse before the sup- 
ply of wax begins to appear, and before a full day 
has passed, considerable advance will be made in 
comb building. 
Often the production of wax is so great that 
the scales are allowed to fall upon the fluor of the 
hive. Their shape and appearance may be learned 








Fig. 12. 


from the engraving, (Fig. 12). It will be seen that 
they are of oblong form ; the longer diameter be- 
ing about one-tenth ofan inch. How these scales 
are detached from the pouches where they are 
formed, we -are not able to say. Some writers 
speak of their being taken off by the hind legs, 
and transferred to the mouth. Mr. Langstroth, 
says “ the bees seem to aid its liberation from their 
bodies, by violently shaking themselves, as they 
stand upon the combs,” These thin delicate 
scales being made soft and pliable by the heat of 
the hive, are nioulded by the bees, and applied to 
the roof of the hive, in the lines of direction which 
the combs are to follow. The bees may be com- 
pelled to build from the floor upwards, but in that 
case, they work at a great disadvantage. The 
sheets of comb are placed parallel to each other, 
and any variation from a direct line in one of them, 
however occasioned, is likely ‘to be followed in the 
others. 

The cells on the lower edges of the comb are 
not at first made as deep as those above them, the 
thickness of the sheet, diminishing somewhat like 
a double convex lens. But as the work advances 
these cells are made of full size, and if the comb is 
attached to the bottom of the box or hive, the 
lowest part has the same thickness as the rest. 
Sometimes, however, the uppermost cells are made 
of unusual depths for the storing away of honey, 
and the lower ones, reserved for brood, are con- 
fined to narrower limits. It seems to be neces- 
sary for the comb to have this shape like a lens, 
while its construction is going on; and if a sheet 
of comb is broken square off, the bees trim it down 
at the edges before proceeding to restore its orig- 
inal dimensions. Empty comb is extremely light 
and the sides of each cell in new comb are said to 
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would be necessary to make one inch in thick. 
ness. When the brood cells have been occupied 
by many generations of bees, the accumulation of 
cocoons adds much to the weight of the comb, 
and the results of some experiments with old 
brood comb, show that-the cocoons sometimes 
weigh eight or nine times as much as the wax 
which surrounds them. 

~ The consumption of honey in the manufacture 
of wax is surprisingly great. It is thought that 
twenty pounds are cunsumed in making a single 
pound of comb, Hence the utility of giving to the 
bees whatever empty combs we can secure, and 
saving all the expense of manufacturing new wax. 
If a swarm can be saved the expenditure of twen- 
ty pounds of honey, when they first “ go to house- 
keeping,” it is so much clear gain to their owner. 
It is a question too, whether it is not good econ- 
omy to guide the direction of the combs so as to 
save a useless expenditure of wax. Those who 
have had occasion to turn hives over, or even to 
open boxes of honey, know how often the sheets 
of comb run obliquely. And sometimes in: Mr. 
Langstroth’s hive, which is designed to bring each 
sheet of comb upon a single moveable frame, we 
have found it difficult to keep the combs from 
crossing to other frames. But it is very evident 
that attachments of the combs to the side of the 
boxes involves some waste of wax. Hence it is 
not good economy to have comb made in small or 
in round receptacles; and it is better that in a 
Jong box, the combs should run with the length, 
rather than across it, and parallel with the sices 
rather than obliquely. Whatever is desired inthis 
respect can be accomplished practically by fast- 
ening pieces of guide comb into the hive before 
the bees enter it, and by taking care that the hive 
stands perpendicularly on its platform. 

It is yet a question whether any substitute can 
be found for the honey-comb, which will save all 
expenditure of honey, and be proof against the at- 
tacks of the bee-moth. We think there is ingen- 
uity enough in the land to accomplish thjs work, 
and confidently expect that we shall at some time 
have the pleasure of announcing that artificial 
honey-combs have been successfully introduced 
into bee-culture. 





Improved Stable Floors. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Some years ago my stable was laid with a plank 
floor. My horse, alate purchase, (I keep but one) 
became lame, An experienced horseman attrib- 
uted it to bad shoeing. I had the shoes removed, 
and a few days after replaced, but the lameness, 
which was in the forefeet, continued. Upon a 
careful examination I came to the conclusion that 
dryness was the cause of it, I then had recourse 
to stuffing with moist manure at night, which en- 
tirely remedied the lameness. But I found this 
troublesome, and apt to be neglected, when the 
lameness was sure to return. I then took up the 
plank in one stall and filled up to the floor with 
gravelly clay. But I did not like this owing to the 
soaking of the clay with the droppings of the ani- 
mal. I then removed the ciay fur abuut two-thir 
or three-fourths of the length of the stall, and lai 
down plank for the part removed even with the ori- 
ginal floor leaving the horse to stand with his tore. 
feet on the clay. This has been continued for more 
than a year, and answers an admirable purpose 
My horse requires no stuffing of the feet, and keeps 
free from lameness. E. H. Vanuxenm. 

Surewssury, N. J., Feb, 8, 1858, , 
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Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon 








be so thin that one-hundred-and-eighty of them 








overtakes her. 
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American Cattle—No. Il. 
{Continued from page 45.} 





WHERE 15 THE PROPER HOME OF SHORT HORNS! 

Where rich land, and abundant forage abounds, 
and not elsewhere. Physically, the Short Horn, 
compared with the lighter breeds, is a sluggish 
animal. Consequently its food should be reached 
with little labor, and where it can readily graze 
its full, then lie down to ruminate, and digest it. 
As to climate, they succeed in every part of the 
United States north of the Cotton-growing re- 
gions, and in them, less perhaps from the absence 
of proper grasses, than their enervating heat. 
They flourish in the cold latitude of Montreal, and 
Northern Maine, with abundant food, and warm 
shelter and they will probably thrive anywhere 
that nutritious grasses, grains, and roots are pro- 
duced, and comfortable shelters furnished. The 
rich lands throughout the States in the Valley of 
the Mississippi are, almost without exception, 
peculiarly adapted to them ; while in many other 
States, but comparatively small sections are fitted 
for their profitable adoption as farm stock. Yet 
in their grades, or crosses upon the lighter breeds, 


* for the dairy, and other purposes, they may serve 


an admirable purpose on thinner soils. As our 
weak lands grow richer, forage becomes plentier, 
and our agriculture is improved, the Short Horns 
can be adopted with advantage. 


WILL THE SHORT HORNS CONSTITUTE OUR DAIRIES ? 


Most certainly, if they ever become plenty 
enough and cheap enough for that purpose. But 
that their blood may be infused into our native 
stock, and to such extent that all the essential ex- 
cellence of the Short Horn, with her imposing ap- 
pearance, and high milking quality, can be attain- 
ed, is beyond a question. Such will be, as in 
many places they now are, among our best dairy 
cows. . The only effort required to effect such re- 
sult is, to choose a well-bred Short Horn Bull from 
a good milking dam, and cross him on to well se- 
lected, good milking cows of the common breed. 
Then reserve the best heifer calves of their pro- 
duce, and following the same cross upon them in 
succession, and to their produce after them—al- 
ways using a thorough bred bull—and the object, 
from the first cross, or half-blood, up to as near an 
approximation to the pure blood as possible, is at- 
tained. For all practical purposes, a herd of dairy 
cows, so bred, can be made as available as when 
the pure blood is resorted to alone, which, at the 
prices the pure blood will command for a long 
time to come, can not be profitably adopted. 


THE QUALITY OF OUR AMERICAN SHORT HORNS 


is probably quite equal, in the average, to those of 
England. A large majority of our importations 


’ have been selected with care and good judgment 


from the most celebrated English herds, at the 
time. The first Short Horns of any note were 
brought into Kentucky in 1817. These were fol- 
lowed by several animals brought into Massa- 
chusetts, in 1818-19, and into New-York, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, and Massachusetts again, 

uring several successive years, In 1834, a very 
considerable herd were imported into Ohio, suc- 
ceeded in each year, up to 1840, by numerous ar- 
‘tease into New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Kentucky. In 1849, with an occasional one dur- 
ing a few previous years, importations recom- 


* menced, and during several years, up to the pres- 


ent, numerous, and large importations by asso- 
ciated companies, and individuals, have been made 
of selections from the best, and most celebrated 
herds in England, Scotland and Ireland, whose 
‘lineage traced back to the remotest records and 


have been purchased and brought out without re- 
gard to cost, so that they combined the highest 
blood and the best quality ; and they were bought 
against the most eager competition of rank and 
wealth in England, by the spirited and liberal 
breeders of the United States. They are now 
here, ort this side of the Atlantic, in the hands of 
those who duly appreciate their value, and will 
breed them onward tothe full measure of their ex- 
cellence and fame, We have now many estab- 
lished herds, with pedigrees recorded in the 
American Herd Book, three volumes of which 
have been published, containing the pedigrees of 
near seven thousand American Short Horns, and 
equal in completeness, and information to the 
Herd Books of England. 

We might interest our readers by noticing in- 
dividual herds, and animals or by giving the names 
of some of our prominent Short Horn breeders ; 
but intending in these papers to speak only of the 
different breeds of cattle themselves, we leave 
them out for the present. 


THE HEREFORDS. 


Occasional specimens of this variety have been 
brought into the United States since early in the 
present century. Two or three were imported 
into Kentucky by the great Statesman Henry 
Clay of Ashland, in the year 1817, or 1818; a 
bull or two came into Massachusetts a few years 
later. These left no results in the way of tho- 
rough bred stock—Mr. Clay’s being absorbed in- 
to Short Horn, and native grades, long ago gone 
out of existence, and those of Massachusetts, af- 
ter producing some excellent crosses, running out, 
and finally lost in their infusion with the “com- 
mon” stock. In 1839-40, a considerable herd were 
brought out from England by W. H. Sotham, 
which became the joint property of himself, and 
Erastus Corning Esq., of Albany, N. Y., and 
were for several years kept and bred on the farm 
of Mr. Corning, near that city. Withina few 
years past, further imporations have been made 
by Erastus Corning Jr., of Albany, George 
Clark, of Otsego Co., in this State, and an 
English farmer near Elyria, Ohio, and a few, we 
understand, into Canada. Other small importa- 
tions may have been made by other parties, but 
the above are the only ones that now occur to us. 
Yet, as their numbers by multiplication have be- 
come considerable—chiefly, however, in the State 
of New York, where they are decided favorites, 
with their breeders—they may now be considered 
an established breed of cattle in the United States. 
Of the origin, and history of the Herefords, we 
have been able to glean but little. Youatt, the 





*vaditions of Short Horn ancestry. Many animals 





principal English cattle historian, gives but a mea- 








HEREFORD FEEDING OX. * 


gre and one-sided account of them. According to 

him, or so far as record and tradition has been 

ascertained, they are claimed to be an aboriginal 

race, mostly confined to the county which gives 

them their name, and the adjacent districts. 
DESCRIPTION. 

In size, they rank next to the Short Horn, ave- 
raging somewhat smaller, and of a lighter figure, 
and more active in movement. Of their color, 
Youatt says: “Some of them are brown, and even 
yellow, and a few are brindled (roan ;) but they 
are principally distinguished by their white faces, 
throats, and bellies. In a few, the white extends 
to their shoulders. The old Herefords were 
brown, or red brown, with not a spot of white 
about them. It is only within the last fifty or 
sixty years (this was written in 1833,) that it has 
been the fashion to breed for white faces. What 
ever may be thought of the change f soioz, the 
present breed is certainly far superior to the olc 
one.” 

To this we will add, that those which have been 
imported into this country, have, with a few ex- 
ceptions of mottled fronts, been white in the face, 
with red bodies, or with the white extending along 
the backs, and bellies, to the extremities; some- 
times, a striped roan, and in one instance we 
have seen a pure white, except red ears. 

Their horns are large, long, and widely branch- 
ing, gracefully turned upward,.and outward, giving 
them a high head, a bold front, and an imposing 
appearance. 

In its body, a well bred Hereford is good, yet 
hardly so fine in the bone as the Short Horn. The 
head is of medium size, and the eye lively; the 
neck in fair proportion, with a tendency to dew- 
lap ; the body long, level, and well spread, with 
capacious hips, an excellent loin, and a deep flank. 
The shoulder is more sianting than the Short Horn. 
less open, yet widens below, soas to disclose a 
prominent brisket;.well spread ribs, giving a 
round barrel, and an excellent carcass. The 
Hereford stands rather higher on the legs than 
the Short Horn, but not out of good proportion. 
The leg bones are strong, and not coarse. The 
skin is mellow; the hair soft, and wavy, and the 
animal usually a good “handler.” Indeed, a 
good Hereford is rarely surpassed in its handling 
quality by one of any other breed. On the whole, 
a fine animal. 

THEIR PROPER PLACE. 

Anywhere, with enough to eat, as a grazing 
steer, or a breeding cow. As a beef producing 
breed, few, if any cattle, possess more growth, 

* For the two illustrations of Herefords, we are indebted te 


Youatt & Martin’s work on Cattle, edited by A. Stevens. and 
published by A. O. Moore, New-York. 
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HEREFORD COW. 


according to their natural size, or take on flesh 
more kindly. They mature early, hardly so early, 
perhaps, as the Short Horn, although their English 
advocates clainr that they do so. Their beef is 
of excellent quality, well marbled, and fine in 
grain. They are hardy, living in all climates 
where other English cattle do, and thriving on 
lighter soils than the Short Horns, yet suiting rich 
lands, and abundant pastures. They will thrive 
on any good solis, and pay well, 


AS A WORKING Ox, 


the Hereford is unsurpassed, in his good size, 
strength of limbs, and honesty of labor. We have 
seen no finer specimens of working oxen than in 
some mainly of Hereford blood. For heavy la- 
bor, they can hardly be surpassed, and seldom 
equalled. 


AS A DAIRY Cow, 


_ the Hereford, compared with others of good 


railking breeds, is inferior. This quality is not 
claimed for her in England, and we have as yet 
seen no evidence that.she is a good dairy cow in 
America, We have inet with an occasional one 
that gavea fair yield of milk. Her milk is usual- 
ly of excellent quality, but inferior in measure, 
and scant in the time of itscontinuance. She 
gives enough to raise her calf well, and for a 
sufficient length of time to tum it to grass; but 
beyond that we can hardly venture to warrant, 
and the weight of testimony we have received is 
confirmed by personal observation. 
TO SUM UP. 


The Herefords have failed to achieve that meas- 
ure of popularity in this country that their advo- 
cates anticipated. That they are excellent graz- 
ing cattle, and capital working oxen, we have as- 
serted. That they have held a close competition 
in the fat cattle shows of England, is beyond a 
question ; and that, on the score of profit, in our 
wide grazing regions in the Western States, they 
may hold a close competition with the Short-Horns 
we have little doubt. But, as yet, they have made 
little, or no impression there, although some of the 
best specimens have been exhibited at their great 
Cattle Shows. Theirtime fora fair trial may not 
yet have come. That it may arrive, and speedily, 
too, we hope. Could the cow, in her feats at the 
pail, compete with the Short-Horn, our hopes 
would be stronger, but, in her deficiency there, 
and the less imposing style and figure of the 
Hereford, with the manifest popularity of the 
Short-Horn already attained, wherever the soil and 
climate is favorable, they will hardly be successful 
competitors. 

In our next number we shall proceed with a 





description of the Devons, and afterwards extend 
our remarks and illustrations to the other princi- 
pal breeds. e 
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City Folks and Villagers, Keep a Cow! 


—2—— 
AND IiOW TO FEED ONE. 


How long have our ears been pained with the 
truthful reports of the great incréase of sickness 
and death, especially among children, resulting 
from bad milk—swill-milk from diseased cows fed 
on distillery slops; milk rendered unfit for hu- 
man use by a large admixture of chalk; milk 
brought from a long distance in wagons, and over 
railroads, and spoiled, or ready to spoil before it 
reaches the consumer ; mixéd «milk from a score 
of cows, some of them sick,some fed on one 
kind of food and some on another. These com- 
plaints are more frequent in our large cities, but 
they are not confined to these, for there are ‘few 
‘tillages where a majority of families can obtain 
a full supply of fresh, pure rich milk, 

All agree that really good fresh milk, from 
healthy and properly fed cows, is the best possible 
food for children and youth. But how shall we 
get it? This question has been asked of us many 
times lately by subscribers in this metropolis. 
We know of no better answer than to say 

KEEP YOUR OWN COW, 


This is, perhaps, not so difficult and expensive 
a matter as you may imagine ; even a good cow 
costs comparatively little at first. She requires 
less room than one would suppose ; and she will 
almost invariably pay her keep and a profit in 
milk. Let us give an example: 

A nelghbor of ours, a poor widow, has a small, 
snug built cow, farrow, (which is a valuable requi- 
site in a cow furnishing milk for young children.) 
This cow cost $40. To keep her, aside from 
stable rent, costs about $1,50 per week, for good 
hay, ship feed, and succulent matter, such as cab- 
bage leaves, turnips &c. She calved eight months 
since, and now averages six quarts of excellent 
rich milk daily. This sells readily to the neighbors 
for six cents a quart, making $2,52 worth of milk 
a week, which is equivalent to $1 a week, or $52 
a year for the trouble of keeping, or $12 over her 
eost. Of course, in Summer, with green food, she 
gives much more than this. A partof last Sum- 
mer she gave 14to 18 quarts of milk daily. 

Now this cow has no more room at present than 
could be obtained by nine-tenths of the wealthier 
people of most cities and villages. With the 
usual help, the trouble of keeping would not in- 
crease the family expenses. And whatis a few 





dollars extra, when you are paying hundreds, per- 
haps, every year to promote the health and physi- 
cal as well as mental developement of your off- 
springs? 
HOW SHALL WE FEED THE Cow ? 

ask several city readers of the Agriculturist. 

Ans.—If not short of storage room, procure a 
small load of loose hay, as brought to market on 
wagons ; the quality can be better seen than when 


| compressed into bales. -If cramped for room, get 


a few bundles of baled hay. A straw or hay cut- 
ter’ of moderate size costing from $3 to $6, will 
pe requisite. Straw or corn ®talks will answer 
very well as an occasional substitute for alternat- 
ing with hay. 

Procure at a feed store, a few bags each of 
ground feed (corn and oats ground together,) and 
as much shorts, (wheat bran,) and you have all 
that is really necessary. It is advantageous to 
give a little green food, such as turnips or po- 
tatoes occasionally. Saw a barrel in two, for 
acouple of boxes, one to mix and the other to 
feed in. Cut a quantity of hay and mix about 
half a bushel of it with three quarts of the ground 
feed, and as much of the shorts, wetting it un- 
til the meal adheres to the hay. In very cold 
weather it is better to heat the water a little. 
Feed a ‘“‘mess’’ of this kind and amount to the 
cow in the morning, and as much more at evening, 
and fodder with dry, uncut hay at noon. 

Give as much pure soft water to the animal, 
twice a day, as she will drink. It often happens 
that a quantity of turnips, carrots, parsneps, 
cabbages, or beets, are left on the hands of 
vegetable. dealers which can be cheaply pur- 
chased. They form a valuable addition to the 
“mess,” cut and mixed with it. 

It is also better for the animal to have an oe- 
casional change of diet. Carrots, especially, are 
very good for stock of all kinds, and may be 
fed to milch’cows without affecting the milk un- 
favorably which turnips will sometimes do when 
fed in large quantities. When turnips are fed 
they should be given at, or just after milking, as 
there is then less danger of their giving an un- 
pleasant taste to the next milking. 

A cow provided for as above, with her apart- 
ments kept clean, and neat, and well ventilated, 
will furnish a large supply of nice, rich, health. 
ful, milk to say nothing of cream for the coffee 
And unless you give an enormous rent for the 
small space of ground she must occupy as stable 
room, “ she will much more than pay her way,” 








The Next Hay Crop. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturst: 

As I am deeply interested in the hay crop, my 
farm being almost entirely devoted to it, will any 
of your correspondents please enlighten me on the 
following points, 

1. When the ground is bare of snow during the 
Winter, has the hay crop generally proved less 
than when the ground was covered with snow? 

2. Or does the hay crop depend entirely on a 
due distribution of warmth and moisture, from the 
opening of Spring till it is time to cut the grass? 

We all know that snow to a moderate depth, 
acts beneficially upon all vegetation in three ways. 
It keeps the earth warm, protects the roots of grass 
and grain from the cold and blighting winds, and 
brings down a certain amount of ammonia, which, 
as it melts, is left in the soil to fertilize it. Is not 
snow more beneficial during the freezing and thaw- 
ing months of March and April, than the steady 
freezing of Winter? ' @Q, 





Nisstquos, L. 1, Feb. 13, 1858. 
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My experience in Chicken Culture. 
or 

A NEW-VORKER IN THE COUNTRY—BORROWING A 

CAPITAL TO START WITH——HOW POULTRY PAID, ETC, 


To the Editor of the American Agriculiurtst : 

On the first day of February, 1857, I was lawful 
owner of three hens eighteen months old, twelve 
pullets from six to nine months old—ail of mixed 
and undistinguishable parentage—and two fine 
chanticleers, one a black Spaniard of pure descent, 
and the other, a handsome grey quadroon Shang- 
hai, who proved to be “ Cock of the walk,” and 
Master of the Hen“house. 

For this stuck, with the exception of my Spanish 
gentleman, | was indebted to the kindness of a 
neighbor, and my disbelief of General Jackson’s 
faswous assertion that, “those who trade on 
burrowed capital ought to break,” for on my an- 
nual Summer migration from New-York to this 
place two or three seasons ago, I bought of my 
aforesaid neighbor, one dozen of eggs, and solicit- 
ed the loan of a sitting hen, which was not only 
accorded ime, but I was gratuitously offered a se- 
cond dozen of eggs, on condition that I would bor- 
row another incubating matron—a condition that 
I fuund no difficulty in agreeing to. My success 
was complete, and the hens, after fulfilling their 
maternal duties fur a reasonable period, were re- 
turned with many thanks to their benevolent own- 
er. From this novel beginning proceeded the 
stock, whose statistics I ain abuut to record. 

The Winter of 1856-7, was the first cold season 
that | had ever spent inthe country, and for 
amusement during the dull season, I noted daily 
the number of eggs produced by my hens, one of 
which | must mention died early in the season, 
two were brouglit to the spit in July, and two 
were otherwise disposed of, so that by the first of 
Sepiemver, but ten remained. 

During the nine months from the first of Feb. 
to the the 3ist of Oct, inclusive, I counted 1253 
eggs, and allowing the average number of hens 
during this period to be thirteen, each hen laid 96 
eggs and a fraction, besides bringing up each a 
bruud of young chickens. The following is my 
monthly accouut of eggs during the whole year, 
including these laid by my Spring pullets, of which 
i kept a separate account fur three months, when 
finding it troublesome to distinguish them, I 
merged both accounts into one: 


Eggs. Eggs. 

February...... 112, August ..... island 19 Pullet’s 
eggs. 

March. .....2000 76. September...111 and 123 Pullet’s 
eggs. 

ApTil..ee.eeeeee 176 October...... 79 and 205 Pullet's 
eggs. 

BI WY. cccccccese 173, November. ..139. - 

PEND vicnececse+ 114 December... 69. 

JUby .ccccccvece 231 January..... 80. 


making a grand total of EIHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
gE.euty-ciaut egos, Which, from all I can learn is 
a much larger yield than any of my neighbors can 
buast, and so well distributed, that not a day has 
passed throughout the year without the accom- 
paniment of a fresh laid egg. 

Of the above, 156 were “ set” for hatching, and 
the result has been the rearing of 106 healthy 
chickens. Some of my setting hens met with the 
usual accidents ; one had eleven eggs taken from 
under her by rats or other vermin, leaving only 
two to be hatched, and some of the young broods 
were thinned by casualties unknown ; but during 
the whole season I had neither a sick hen, nor a 
sickly gaping chicken. 

As each hen came off with her brood, she was 
placed in a coop, tight on three sides, with slats 
in fromt, in a dry situation, but on bare ground, 
without straw. She was here confined about ten 
days, after which she was suffered to run at large 
with her chickens during the day, in clear wea- 


dried. [ believe no hen continued with her brood 
longer than six weeks, and several left them at 
the close of the fourth week, and insome instances 
I noticed that the hen commenced laying again, 
while still running with her chickens. 

The food given to them was coarse Indian meal, 
mixed rather stiff, three times a day, and diir- 
ing the fourth week dry cracked corn was gener- 
ally substituted; and’! had the flattering assurance 
from my friends that no farm yard ever presented 
a finer, healthier looking lot of chickens. 

One speckled hen, of a delicate, bluish grey 
color, has done remarkably well, having befWween 
the first of April, and the first of October, hatched 
three broods of chickens, and since that period 
laid two litters of eggs, neither of which (antici- 
pating a cold winter) I allowed her to sit upon. 
She has proved the most valuable hen on the pre- 
mises, 

The older fowls during the Spring and Summer, 
were kept confined, with the exception of about 
an hour before roosting time, when they were 
privileged to range at large. The younger ones 
roosted in the open air until November, when 
they were comfortably hdused, and from the fact 
of their having previously laid so freely, I antici- 
pated a larger supply of eggs during the Winter 
months, than I have received, particularly as they 
have been well fed with corn, buck wheat, potatoes, 
and a fair proportion of raw meat. Still I am 
satisfied that they have proved a profitable crop, 
although I am unable to state accurately what has 
been the cost of their feed. 

In this town during the past twelve months, 
eggs have ranged in price, from 18 to 30 cents per 
duzen—the greater part of the time commanding 
20 cents, while dressed chickens have brought 
from 124 cents to 16 cents per Ib. 

Wecommenced using chickens for small broilers 
early in July, and up to the present date, have 
dispatched fifty-three, weighing in the aggregate, 
when dressed, 151 lbs,—seven killed at one time 
averaging over 4 lbs. each. I have still on hand 
the old fowls, and fifty-two chickens, which, as 
most of them are older than those first killed, 
will doubtless equal them in weight, so as to 
allow an estimate of at least 300 Ibs. of chickens. 
Now deduct the eggs used for hatching from the 
whole number, and there will remain seventeen 
hundred and thirty-two, and the following shows 
the value of eggs and chickens calculated at the 
lowest market rate. 


300 ibs. chickens at 12} cents.........++++ $37 50 
1732 eggs, at 18 cents per doz.........++++ 25 98 
$63, 48. 


being one year’s increase from 15 hens! 

Suppose I have fed to them during the year, 40 
bushels of grain, at 80 cents the bushel, (which 
I am confident I have not done), there would still 
be a handsome remainder—proving to me that 
the rearing of chickens, if accompanied with or- 
dinary care and judgment, will not fail to yield a 
profitable return, 

I have never been troubled by fowls scaling my 
garden fence, and the few chickens that found 
their way between the pickets, were serviceable 
in destroying worms and insects. 

’ As to choice of breeds, those of mine that 
most markedly showed the presence of Shanghai 
blood, were, when cooked, coarser in texture and 
less delicate in flavor; while the pullets of half 
Spanish blood invariably commenced laying at an 
earlier age than their Spanish sisters, and gene- 
rally before they were five months old. Still, 
each distinct breed of fowls has its peculiar mer- 
its, and individual fancy alone will decide which 
is entitled to the preference. J. NLA. 





ther, that is, as soon as the dew was thoroughly 


Pembroke Green, Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 1858. 








Poultry—In-and-in-Breeding—Guinea 
Hens. 

In the last volume of the Agriculturist, page 248, 
we gave our opinion of Guinea Hens and Pea- 
cocks, which was not very strongly in favor of 
these “‘ ugly, vain, vicious, pugnacious, noisy, rude, 
cowardly, birds,” which we still keep, however, 
for the “variety which they give to the poultry 
yard, and the luxurious plumage which decorates 
them.” A correspondent of an English journal, 
The Field and Country Gentleman’s Newspaper, 
comes to their rescue in an article that we copy 
more especially for the sensible suggestions he 
gives on the subject of breeding, which are appli: 
eable to all kinds of poultry, as well as other ani 
mals. The writer says: 

How rarely do we see any encouragement giv 
en to Guinea fowls at our poultry shows. The 
reason I am at a loss to determine, as they area 
really useful sort of poultry, and number several 
varieties, If not bred too closely, the chicks are 
as hardy as most fowls; they are very abundant 
layers, and their eggs and flesh are much esteem- 
ed; they cost very little to keep, at least in the 
country, where they do good service by devouring 
an immense amount of insects, which would de- 
stroy far more produce than they themselves pos- 
sibly could. Ido not consider them adapted to 
confined poultry yards; but I think no one who 
has convenience for them in the country should 
be without them. I am aware that they are usu- 
ally thought too delicate to rear, and such is cer- 
tainly too often the case; nor can it be wondered 
at, if we consider how they are propagated. For 
instance, a person procures a setting of eggs, and 
hatches them under a common hen; a brother and 
sister are reserved for stock ; these breed ; anac- 
cident happens to one parent, and the other breeds 
again the next season withits own offspring. A 
neighbor obtains a setting of eggs from these, and 
the produce goes through a similar course of in- 
and-in-breeding ; and then the birds are at last dis- 
carded as so very delicate! The wonder, how- 
ever, is, that any are left at all to breed from. My 
plan, when I commenced, was to procure a cock 
and hen from widely different parts so as to avoid 
any relationship. From these I bred, saving four 
pullets, and again purchased two of the finest 
cocks I could procure from a different piace. For 
the years I had that stock the chickens were much 
hardier than the common fowls. I pursued the 
same practice with turkeys, and exceeded far be 
yond my expectations; this plan of breeding I 
have adopted with all kinds of poultry, and I can 
confidently recommend it to others, 

The common color of Guinea fowls is a dark 
grey, the feathers having small round white spots 
onthem. The varieties are pure white and ash- 
colored, that is to say, a pale, soft bluish grey, the 
feathers marked with white spots. Black are also 
to be obtained, but are not very common; those 
having a deep black ground and clear white spots 
are the most difficult to obtain, and I think by far 
the handsomest. 

The Crested Guinea fowl] is, I believe, a different 
species. It is rather smaller, of a grey plumage, 
the white spots not quite so distinct, the pinion 
feathers being reddish brown; and, in place of the 
horny casque, it has a plume of feathers on the 
head. 


‘ox — 





A smooth sea never made a skillful marine 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify man for usefulness or happiness. The 
storms of adversity, like the storms of the ocean, 
rouse the faculties and excite the invention, pra 
dence, skill, and fortitude of the voyager. 
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Tim Bunker on Losing the Premium 
at the Fair. 


_ (Wherein Esquire B. gives some broad hints about the 
way prem{.ams are not unfrequently awarded.) 
-_————— 


Mr. Eortor: 

I told you in my last about raising a carrot crop 
with a new kind of manure. I did not tell you 
how I Jost the premium on the same crop. It is 
an old saying, that “ merit wins,” but I thinkthat 
must have been said in times when men were less 
tricky than they are now. I had always thought, 
that the only thing necessary to get a premium, 
was to raise the best crop; but I discovered at 
our last fair, that there was a mighty difference 
between raising a premium crop, and getting the 
premium for it. 

You see, our County Fair was held at Hooker- 
town, and the competition in the root crop was 
pretty sharp. The people of that town were up 
in force, and I guess, if there was one load of 
vegetables, there was twenty, heaped up with big 
cabbage heads and squashes, long turnips and beets, 
parsneps and carrots. The Rev. Mr. Slocum was 
up, and both his deacons, Fessenden and Foster, 
and Esquire Jenkins; and all brought along lots 
of garden produce. Smithville was well repre- 
sented by the Lawsons, the Tabers, and the Wil- 
coxes. 

Now, you see, it so happened that Tom Wilcox 
kepta livery stable, and had a mare that he thought 
might take a premium. He fed her high for a 
month beforehand, and got her into first-rate con- 
dition, and brought her on to the ground, without 
saying a word to the committee, or any body else, 
that she had the heaves. My neighbor, Jake 
Frink, was chairman of the Judges on roadsters, 
and must have known all about Wilcox’s mare, 
as he sold her to him three years ago, and she was 
unsound then, and only brought seventy dollars. 

But Jake had an ax to grind, and was mighty 
anxious to get a premium on carrots, so as to 
take wind out of my sails, So he managed toget 
Tom Wilcox put down among the judges on ve- 
getables. Jake thought the thing might be ma- 
naged , and, sure enough, he did manage it con- 
siderable slick. As soon as the judges came on 
to the ground, Jake—accidentally, of course—met 
Tom, and says he : 

“Mr. Wilcox, you are not a going to enter that 
old mare, are you ; you know unsound horses are 
not allowed to compete.” 

‘* Dew tell, Mr. Frink, you don't say so. But 
look here, Jake, she is as fat as a porpus, and I 
have fed her on green stuffs so much, that she 
hasn’t coughed for a week. Nobody "ll know any- 
thing about it, if you do not tell ’em of it. Ha’n’t 
you got anything you want a premium on? ‘One 
good turn deserves another.’ I’m on the commit- 
tee for garden sass, you know.” 

Upon this, you see, Mr. Frink took Tom around 
among the roots, and I had the curiosity to keep 
within hearing distance. 

‘Good carrots,” said Tom, “ but you see, your- 
self, they a’n't so long or smooth as old Bunker’s.” 

“Ill tell you what,” said Jake, ‘I'll double my 
hill, to make more of a show, and you can give the 
premium on that.” 

I did not hear any more; but I saw Jake’s 
hired man unloading a cart about an hour after ; 
and, I guess, if Jake’s sample of carrots hada 
half bushel in it, as the rules required, it had six. 

Some of the people opened their eyes, when 
it was read off at the close of the fair: 

First Premium on Roadsters, Thomas Wilcox, 

of Smithville... 7 .85 00 
First Premium on Carrots, Jacob Frink, of Hook- 


But you see, my eyes had been opened before. 
The only shadow of a claim these men had fora 
premium, was, that the one had the fattest horse, 
and the other had the biggest heap of carrots. 

At the last meeting of our Farmers’ Club, we 
had up the subject of root crops for discussion. 
Of course, each man gave his experience, and, 
among others, Jake Frink gave the details of his 
mode of raising carrots, for which he took a pre- 
mium last Fall. 

When it came my turn to speak, I took occasion 
to congratulate my neighbor on his success, but 
was sorry that he had omitted to give one very 
essential item in his treatment of the on" viz., 
a large application of horse manure. 

Mr. Frink looked very red in the face, and pretty 
soon had occasion to go out and take the air. 
Whether he is troubled with apoplexy, I could 
not say. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I think it is high time, that 
this business of giving premiums at the fairs, had 
ah overhauling. If we can’t have premiums 
awarded according to the merits of the case, oné 
very important end of the fairs isdefeated. Peo- 
ple will very soon lose their confidence in them, 
and will not bring out their products for exhibi- 
tion. I hope, you, editors, who know how to 
write, will stir up your readers on this subject. 

Yours, to command, 
Timotny Bunker, Esq. 
Hookertown, Jan. 16, 1858. 
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Three Kinds of Farmers.—Our Neighbors, 
Jones, Smith and Johnson. 


oe 
Within the range of our daily vision, are two 
farmers who represent two distinct classes of ag- 
riculturists. Farmer Jones’ aim and end in all 
his operations isto secure present profit, regard- 
less of the future. His house needs repairing and 
painting, not only for its appearance sake, but also 
for its preservation; but as that would take some- 
thing at once out of his pocket and yield no im- 
mediate return, he concludes to let it go, for this 
year, at least, So with his barns and other out- 
buildings. He constructs them out of the cheap- 
est materials and in a hasty manner, satisfied if 
they answer for the present, to let the future take 
care of itself. Hence we see his foundations giv- 
ing way after the first year’s frost, and his build- 
ings leaning at all angles; the doors, hung by 
leathern or old rusty iron hinges, breaking down ; 
the siding, imperfectly nailed on, blowing off; and 
the floors made of thin and poor lumber, breaking 
through. His fences are in the same predicament. 
Wanted only to answer for present use, they are 
patched up out of old and rotten lumber, and are 
constantly breaking down and exposing his crops 
to the incursions of hungry cattle. His mode of 
tillage proceeds en the same principle. Draining, 
manuring, sub-soiling,—he has little faith in them, 
certaizly no further than he thinks they will bear 
on the present year’s crops. Skinning, is his style 
of farming: this requires no outlay for an uncer- 
tain future: all that he gets out of the land is so 
much clear gain. And he carries out this princi- 
ple in his general style of life. His education suf- 
fices for the wants of to-day ; sohe will not take 
the trouble to inform himself against the demands 
of tha future. Hence, books and papers contain- 
ing selid and useful instruction are banished from 
his table to make room for those affording enter- 
tainment only, He manajres to get along with his 
present character as a n an and citizen; so he 
don’t care to build up at ‘putation for integrity, 
generosity, intelligence @ ‘4 virtue. Alas, too, 





Over the fill yonder, lives farmer Smith, an in- 
tirely different sort of man. Can it be that he 
and Jones both descended from Adam? His eyes 
have a good deal of the telescope in them, being 
very much given to look into the distant future. 
He thinks, plans, dreams and talks of time to 
come. He is going to be a grand farmer, one of 
these days. When he gets his plans all matured, 
and when he gets them all, or half of them exe- 
cuted, won’t people open their eyes and say he’s 
a long-headbd man, that farmer Smith, a man of 
bottom, a genuine “brick?” Won't they? 

To his very bones, he believes in draining, and 
that thorough draining. To prove it, he has been 
at work for two years past, on a range of sand 
hills, cutting trenches down their sides four feet 
deep, and laying them with pipe carted a long dis- 
tance at great expense. To be sure, he has nev- 
er caught his drains delivering much water yet, 
but they are sure to do so by and by ; the princi- 

ple of draining is a good one, and is certain to 
show grand results at a future day. Subsoiling 
is another article in his creed. And he is proving 
his faith in it by subsoil-plowing a twenty acre 
lot of meadow-land which has a surface soil otf 
virgin mould some two or three feet deep, resting 
ona porous substratum of gravelly loam. His 
neighbors look over the fence and shake their 
heads, and tell him they think he had better use 
first the rich soil on the surface, before going down . 
after that near the center of the earth; or if-he 
is trying to loosen up the subsoil so that his crops 
can send down their*roots deeper, he needn’t 
trouble himself to do that, for his clover and oth- 
er crops already strike their roots lower than the 
point of his deepest plow. But he looks wise, and 
lets them talk on: he thinks they who plow shal- 
low, are shallow men ; they have no thought for 
the future; they have not read of the grand re- 
sults of subsoiling. One of these days, perhaps, 
they or their children will see something. 
Need we tell anything more about farmer Jones 2 
How he builds stone fences six feet broad at the 
base, so.as to have them durable; how he is now 
laying wide and deep the foundations of an im- 
mense barn, which it took him five years to plan; 
and how these and his other schemes for the fu- 
ture are on so grand and costly a scale that they 
exhaust his present means of living comfortably, 
and keep him continually in debt? He is a large 
hearted man, and has large ideas, but he rides his 
hobby to death. 
As we have observed the ways ofthese two men, 
Jones and Smith, we have often thought, what a 
grand thing it would be, if the two could be “ mix- 
ed together,”’ and so form a new product, suchas 
we found in a third neighbor, Mr. Johnson! Mr. 
J. does not manage his farm for present profit oniy, 
but so as to secure immediate returns, and yet 
provide for the future. He constructs his build- 
ings in a sufficiently durable manner, and then 
keeps them in repair. He drains and subsoils 
only where such operations are needed, and 
will pay at once and in all time to come. He does 
not cropa piece of land without restoring the fer- 
tility taken from it. He manages his grain and 
grass fields, his orchards and his garden so as to 
reap present benefit and still greater returns in 
future. And while Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones left 
alone will come to poverty, the two combined in 
Mr. Johnson would prosper, first and last. 





Sunpay.—One of the most beautiful expres- 
sions of Longfellow is this: ‘“ Sunday is the 
golden clasp that binds together the volume of the 
week, 


Bakers, nidieall speaking, are a set of loaf- 





perhaps he cares only for _trifles of the present 








life, regardless of the grander scenes of eternity ! 


ers, often knead-y, and not alwaye well bred 
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BANANA TREE —(Mesa Cavendishii.) 


An accurate representation of a Free now 


We present to the readers of the Agriculturist an | 
accurate engraving of a Banana Tree, the first we [ 
have seen actually fruited in this country—and 
We have heard of but one other. The one here 
shown stands in the Green-House of Messrs, Par- 
sons & Co,, of Flushing. The hight of the main 
stem to the base of the leaves is 4 feet; the 
diameter of the stalk is 7 inches; length of the 
.argest leaves, 44 feet. The general color of 
the stalk is light purple—that of the leaves, 
dark green. 

The manner of the growth of the fruit is pecu- 
liar and interesting. Most persons have seen 
bananas as they come to this country for sale. 
The clusters are sometimes very large—often 
three or more feet in length, and as heavy as 4 
man.can conveniently carry. A bunch has been 
grown in France, upon the variety Musa Caven- 
dishii, which would not go into a flour-barrel. 

Each plant bears but one bunch of fruit. From 
the base of the leaf stalks, or head of the main 
stem, at a, a single purple flower bud starts up, 
and throws off from its surface successive 
circles of bracts or floral leaves, (b). Under 
each of these leaves appears a circle of small 
flowers, which develop into fruit. The main bud 
pushes out farther, throwing off, from time to 





growing in an American Green-House. 


time, new leaves and new circles of fruit. The 
increasing weight bends the fruit stem ever ina 
carve. In thrifty growing plants of this variety, 
the cluster of fruit is extended nearly, or quite 
to the ground. 


GENERAL NOTES ON BANANAS. 


The bananas or plantains are natives of the East 
and West Indies, Cape of Good Hope, and other 
tropical regions, where they are very valuable, 
both for the abundance of nutritive and delicious 
food afforded by their fruit, and for the many do- 
mesti¢ purposes to which the gigantic leaves of 
some species are applied. The leaves are used for 
thatching the roofs of Indian cottages, and as ma- 
terial for basket-making ; and one species “ Musa 
textiles,” yields an excellent flax, from which 
some of the finest muslins of India are prepared. 

The tall stems of the bananas are formed of 
the united petioles, or stems of the leaves, and 
are remarkable for the great quantity of spiral 
vessels they contain. The banana is propagated 
by removing and transplanting the suckers which 
are constantly springing up from the roots of old 
plants 

In their native ieeations they are very produc- 
tive—yielding enormously in favorable situations. 





A patch of thirty to forty plants has been known 

to produce as much as four thousand pounds of 

nutritive substance in a year. The fruit arrives 

at maturity in about nine months from the ap- 

pearance of the bud or sucker above the surface of 
| the ground; and as these buds are produced rapid- 
| ly at the base of the old stem, or stool, a succes- 
| sion of fruit-bearing plants is kept up throughout 
the season, They do not, however, so readily 
produce fruit under artificial cultivation. With a 
green-house temperature, it requires about three 
years from the bud, but in stove or hot-house heat, 
they will fruit in about eighteen months in our cli- 
mate, They grow and fruit best in a strong loam, 
enriched with very rotten manure and vegetable 
matter, 

Most of the fruit-bearing species require a large 
space, as they grow to the hight of fourteen tc 
eighteen feet, which renders their cultivation im- 
practicable in ordinary-sized green or hot-houses. 
Happily, the species represented by our engraving, 
Musa Cavendishi, obviates this difficulty. Being 
very dwarf in habit, it rarely, with the best culti- 
vation, attains the hight of six feet. This is alse 
one of the most productive species known. It is 
a native of the East Indies, and this, with “ Musa 
dacca,”’ also from India, and very dwarf, are the 
two best species for cultivation for the fruit in 
our climate. 

The fruit from the West India Islands which 
is imported in such quantities into our markets, 
is produced by “Musa sapientum” and ‘“‘ Musa 
paradasiaca.” ‘These can only be cultivated with 
success in very lofty houses, and they require 
also to be planted in a border or pit. 

There are several species which produce very 
splendid bloom, among the most showy of which 
is the old “ Musa Coccinea,” with bright erimson 
and scarlet flowers ; these are all very dwarf, not 
growing more than two or three feet high, and 
their fruit is worthless. 
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Current Notes from American Green and 
Hot Houses. 


NEW GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 
INDIGOFERA decora. 

A dwarf Green-House shrub, of great beauty. 
recently introduced from China. It resembles 
very much the ‘‘ Indigofera tinctoria” which is the 
Indigo of commerce, but does not grow quite so 
large, The flowers are large, pea shaped, pro- 
duced in large spikes, on the young shoots, and 
are of a delicate peach color. The leaves are 
large, pinnate, and glossy. It is a deciduous 
plant, has large tuberous roots, and will probably 
be hardy south of Washington. It requires a 
light and sandy soil to bloom weil. It is a 
suitable plant for a small vase. 

VIBURNUM suspensum 

This is a new species of the “Laurustinus,” a 
native of northern Asia. It is a medium sized 
shrub, with large glossy foliage, erect habit of 
growth, and flowers of a light rosy pink color. 
It produces flowers in midwinter, and though nct 
very brilliant, they are in such profusion as to 
make it a most desirable plant and well worthy of 
cultivation in the Green-House. For the South, 
it will be a very valuable acquisition, being ever- 
green, and better adapted to endure the extreme 
heat and dryness of the climate than the common 
Laurustinus. It is a thrifily grower under pot 
culture, and should be planted in a rather strong 
loam. 

VIBURNUM japonicum. 

Another new species of the Laurustinus family. 
Leaves bright, glossy, very thick and fleshy, and 
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obovate in form. Flowers white, and fragrant, 
produced on the ends of the shoots in large pani- 
cles. This isa fine evergreen shrub—rather more 

‘ifficult of culture than the “ suspensum,” but 

more showy. It is still rare, being of slow 
growth, and rather difficult to propagate, since, 
from the fleshy character of the wood, it is ex- 
ceedingly liable to rot in the cutting. A compost 
of sandy loam with one-fourth well decomposed 
leaf mold, and free drainage, will secure a vigor- 
ous growth. 

acacia Drummondii. 

This is anew Australian species, very distinct, 
and decidedly the best in cultivation for a small 
green-house, as it is of very moderate growth, re- 
quiring years to make a plant five feet in hight. 
The foliage differs very much from any known 
species, They are compound, leaflets very large 
and broad, with very short footstalks, and thickly 
set upon the branches. The flowers are produced 
from the axils of the leaves, in spikes of from 
two to four inches in length, of a bright yellow 
color. It grows well in a light, rich, sandy loam, 
but will not bear overpotting, as it does not grow 
with the vigor of most Acacia’s. It requires 
very little pot room, produces flowers while 
very small, either when raised from seed, or 
from cuttings. 
acacia grandis. 

This is a species very much admired for its 
graceful habit, and beautiful lively green foliage. 
It belongs to the “ pulchella” section of the ge- 
nus, but is more robust in growth, and is not so 
liable to become sickly as most others. The 
flowers are produced in the greatest profusion, in 
little round balls of the color of gamboge. This 
is one of the best species for training as stand- 
ards, either to form a compact head or with pen- 
dant branches. The natural growth of the plant 
being so uniform, little skill or labor is required in 
training to any shape. 

ACACIA accutissima. : 

Another quite new species, of dwarf bushy 
habit and very peculiar appearance, the leaves 
and wood being precisely of one color—a dark 
French green. The leaves are aphyllous, very 
spiry,and sword shaped. The flowers are pro- 
duced in little balls which do not project beyond 
the points of the leaves. They are of a greenish 
yellow color, and contrast beautifully with the deep 
rich green of the wood and foliage. Its growth 
is very dense, and it is a species well adapted to 
a small green-house. 


NEW HOT HOUSE OR STOVE PLANTS. 


EUPHORBIA puniceus. 

This fine stove plant is of recent introduction 
nto this country. There are several other showy 
species which are common in our Green-Houses, 
but all are inferior to this in beauty, when well 
grown. It hasa very erect habit, and to form a 
neat bushy plant, the ends of the young shoots 
should be pinched off several times through the 
season, while the plant is young. After it has at- 
tained age, its growth is less vigorous, and it will 
not make shoots more than four or five inches in 
length in a season. These shoots are terminated 
by a head of flowers which are surrounded by large 
bracts or floral leaves, of a deep brilliant crimsdn 
color, that retain their beauty for a great length 
of time. The foliage is light green and ofa bright 
silky appearance. It is a very beautiful but rather 
tender plant, requiring careful treatment anda 
high temperature to grow it well. This plant be- 


longs to, and is the type of an extensive natural | 


order, abounding in the dry regions of <Africa, 





GREVILLEA—t1LLermanu. . 

We have succeeded in getting a very fair sketch and engraving of a specimen of this plant, which was described in 
the February Agriculturist, page 54. It is impossible to fully represent the delicate foliage, and nothing short of a 
finely tinted colored picture could give a perfect conception of the beauty of its large clusters of bright red flowers. 
The plant from which our sketch is taken, is nearly three feet in hight, with the branches spreading over a space abuut 
four feet in diameter. 








the Cactus, and are leafless. Some of them are 
deadly poisons, others furnisk powerful medicines. 
In other parts of the Tropics, the “Mandioc” 
plant or “ Jatropha manihot,’”’ furnishes the deli- 
cious article of food “ Tapioca” which is obtained 
from the large tuberous roots. 


BILBERGIA acaulis zebrina. 

A very fine little plant, with beautiful variegated 
leaves, and pure white spikes of flowers. It be- 
longs to the “ Pine apple,” family—or “ Bromelia- 
ca.” It is from South America, where it grows 
upon the branches of trees in the dense forests. 
It requires to be grown in the shade, in order to 
preserve the delicate and rich marking of the fo- 
liage. It may be grown on a block of wood or in 
a pot as desired. The compost should be of light 
porous materials, such as coarse peat and moss 
mixed with broken potsherds. It delights in a 
high temperature and rather humid atmosphere. 
1xora Javanica (Low’s,). 

The Txoras are among the neatest and most 
beautiful plants that are grown in the Hot- 
House. There are now a dozen or more species 
in cultivation which are exceedingly showy and 
fragrant. With few exceptions, they are low 
growing shrubs, natives of India and the Islands 
of the Indian Ocean. They bloom very freely 
during the early Spring and Summer, bearing 





large heads of flowers, some pure white, others 
erimson, with all the intermediate shades. The 
Ixora Javanica, of which there are two varieties, 
has been recently introduced. It has a rather 
slender growth; foliage pale green, with orange 


where they assume the form and appearance of | and light crimson flowess. The other variety called 
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“ Rollinson’s variety” is of a higher color both in 
flower and leaf. The habits of the plant in other 
points is the same as Low’s variety. These two 
varieties bloom more freely and for a greater Jength 
of time than any of the others. A light, rich soil, 
and a high temperature are required to grow them 
successfully. The natural order to which this 
plant belongs “‘ Cinchonace” isinteresting. It is 
not only one of the largest known, but also con- 
tains a number of important species, much em- 
ployed for the use of man. To this order belongs 
the Coffee tree, “ Coffea Arabica,” and many are 
among the most valuable remedial agents, acting 
as tonics, emetics or purgatives. An eatable fruit 
is furnished by a few species. The “ Genipap,” 
a South American fruit, as large as an orange, ofa 
whitish green color, but containirg a dark pifrple 
juice with an agreeable vinous taste, is produced 
by “‘ Genipa Americana.” a 


Setting Out Trees, instead of Attending 
Lawsuits, Auctions, &c. 


RAINY DAY RAMBLES.—NO, VI. 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : ° 

My rainy day rambles have not been “ suspend- 
ed,” like most commercial affairs of late, though I 
have “ failed” to communicate them. During my 
last rainy day neighborly visit, I overheard a ‘little 
chat which suggested a thought or two that may 
not be urlinteresting, and I give you the substance 
if not the exact words, 

“Well neighbor, I must say you have many’ 
beautiful trees around your house. A few years 
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ago there was not a tree here ; somehow you have |. 


had good luck, or the soil suits them. I love to 
see trees growing as well as anybody, but I can’t 
find time to set them.” 

“ Aye ’squire, 1 have heard this many times be- 
fore. As to soil, many of my friends expressed 

wonder that I should plant trees where the ground 
was so unsuitable, and as to not having time, I have 
never seen the farmer, unless he had a double 
business pursuit, who had not had time to plant 
shade and fruit trees, You have had abundant 
time, and I will prove it. One day last Spring, 
when the frost was out of the ground, but too wet 
to plow, I took my man and team and went into 
the woods and dug up over twenty ash and elm 
trees. After dinner we dug the holes and set them 
out by the road. Next day we put posts around 
them and secured them against the winds and cat- 
tle. Now, on that day you went toa trial at the 
Court-House ten miles off, in which you had 
no personal interest, and the next day you went to 
the village and was so busy telling about the trial 
to other loungers at the stores and tavern, who have 
never found time to set out a tree, that the whole 
day was consumed. Last Fall, I went to the 
nursery and purchased a quantity of fruit trees, 
and set them out in the orchard; but it was by 
staying at home, and not going to the political 
meetings, auctions, &c., as you did, and by so doing 
I was ahead of youin my work when Winter 
came.” 

“Neighbor, you hit pretty hard to be sure, but 
somehow, I don’t know what kind of trees live 
best.” 

“Nothing easier. Dig up and transplant any 
kind of trees carefully, and they will live; but do 
not choose too large ones; you will seldom find a 
forest tree more than ‘two inches in diameter to 
succeed as well as a size smaller, And there are 
but few places in the United States where access 
cannot be had to good nurseries from which you 
can make your selection.” 

“ Yes, but neighbor, they are too costly for me; 
the rich can only purchase enough to fill their yards, 
and line their roads.” 

“Very well, this Spring instead of walking down 
to the village to spend the time, or attending every 
auction you hear of, unless you intend to purchase 
before you go, take your men into your woods, and 
commence operations. Where you cut off timber 
five years ago I recently noticed a beautiful lot of 
sugar maples, and in another part some black-wal- 
nuts, beech, and bass-wood trees. I noticed near 
your swamp, white-woods, and sweet-gum. Try 
them too, they are beautiful trees, and succeed well 
if of the right size. Ihave no belief in this want 
of time to set out trees, Plant one a year, if no- 
thing more, for shade around your house, and in 
twenty years you may have a respectable shade. 
If yoflove your wife, squire, as you ought to, if 
you love your children, if you respect the opinion 
of your frjends, or regard the beauty of country 
life,ornament vour grounds with a suitable number 
of shade trees, And while you are about it, just 
set a few rose bushes around your house, say altheas, 
or any other pretty flowering shrub, and, I know 
Julia will thank you for it, and your daughters will 
esteem you the more, Try it.” e 

The ‘squire acquiesced in the suggestion of his 
neighbor, and I trust he will act upon them. | 8, 

North Hempstead, Feb., 10th., 1858, 
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An Irishman, in great fright and, haste, rushed 
into Abernethy’s office and exclaimed: “ Be 
Qad, the boy Tim has swallowed a rat!” “ Then, 
be dad,” said the doctor, “tell the boy Tim to 











Cultivation of Cranberries. 


The cultiwation of cranberries has been con- 
fined, almost exclusively, to New England, and 
chiefly to Massachusetts, though they have grown 
well, to some extent, in several other States. 
Many have supposed that this fruit could be raisea 
successfully only on the salt marshes of the sea- 
board, or, at least, ori low, boggy land, subject to 
frequent inundations. We are glad to see an in- 
terest springing up in the cultivation of this deli- 
cious fruit outside of New -England, and are 
pleased with the evidence that it can be raised in 
any part of the country, and on upland as well as 
in low marshes. 

One species, the small, European, abounds, not 
only in northern Europe, but also on this conti- 
nent, in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and along 
the St. John’s river. Another, the common Amer- 
ican, is found in all our higher northern latitudes, 
and from thenag to North Carolina, on the south, 
and to Minnesota, on the west. Each of these 
species may be subdivided into several varieties, 
such as the oval, flat, globular, &c., The ‘‘bell va- 
riety,” we believe, is the most popular sort for 
cultivation in New England. As the farmers of 
the middle States are beginning to turn their at- 
tention to the culture of this fruit, we offer a few 
hints on the subject. (An excellent article from 
the pen of Mr. Bagley, appeared in our last volume, 
page 9.) 

Let it be premised that, though the cranberry 
can be grown successfully on upland, it is yet 
questionable whether it will pay as well as corn 
or grass. The native habitation of this plant is 
in low marshy land, unfit for raising any other 
crop, and it is such soils, chiefly, that we advise 
our readers to use for this purpose. But of this, 
more hereafter. 

The native species has a stem two to four or five 
feet long, sometimes, indeed, stretching out a dozen 
or more feet, in favorable localities. The leaves are 
oblong, and the flowers quiteshowy. The berries 
hang from the end of the young branches on red- 
dish stalks, so bent at the extremity as to resem- 
ble a crane’s head, neck and bill, from which ap- 
pearance it derived its namce—crane’s-berry. In 
their growing state, the berries have a dull green 
color, and are comparatively tasteless ; when ripe, 
they assume a rich scarlet, or carmine hue, and 
contain a rich acid, very agreeable to the palate. 
As it has been already said, its favorite home 
is in wet, boggy land; yet it is sometimes found 
in hilly regions. Plainly, it is not fastidious about 
the place of its abode. It will grow on low land, 
inundated by the tide ; on coarse, clean sand; on 
peaty soils ; on dry gravelly upland ; and in any 
rich garden mould—though it thrives best, and 
bears most abundantly on lands just suited to its 
wants. 

It is propagated in three ways, viz., by seed, by 
cuttings, and by transplanted roots. The first is a 
slow method, requiring the loss of two years, but 
answers well where time is of little account. To 
prepare the seed—mash the berry, wash away the 
pulp, mix with sand to facilitate sowing; then 
scatter broadcast, and harrow in. To propagate 
by cuttings, a well-informed writer says: “ Gather 
a large quantity of vines, and run them through 
a common hay-cutter, until they are reduced to the 
required length, an inch or two, when they may 
be sown broadcast and harrowedin. These slips, 
take root very soon, starting from the base of the 
leaves, and at the same time shooting up many 
rising branches.” Others prefer sowing in drills, 
covering with care. In propagating by trans- 
planting the roots, the ground needs hardly less 
preparation than for sowing. All bushes and foul 





swallow a cat!” 





weeds and grasses showd be exterminated. After 








the ground is well cleaned, spread on the sur- 
face three or four inches of sand. Take up 
the plant with a sharp spade, and set them a 
foot apart in the rows, and the rows a foot and a- 
half or two feet apart. Some persons prefer set- 
ting them wider apart, and cultivating between 
them, If the hoe is allowed among them, it 
should be used with great care, as the roots of 
the young vines are easily loosened. Not a few 
maintain, that the best way is to take special 
pains at the outset, to rid the soil of all weeds 
and grasses; then to set the plants one foot apart, 
when they will soon spread over the ground, and 
keep the weeds in check. When the land lies 
so that it can be irrigated, it is considered advis- 
able to do so several times a year, not only to 
furnish the plants moisture, but also to check 
their too early growth in Spring. An occa- 
sional flooding in April will retard the blossoms 
sufficiently to protect them from frosts. 

The cultivation of cranberries on upland has 
its advocates. Many even insist that the fruit is 
larger and better than that grown on lowland. 
This mode of culture has, at least, these advan- 
tages: that the work of tillage is pleasanter and 
healthier, and that the plants suffer less from late 
frosts. When one has no low marshy land, we 
would advise him to devote a portion of his up- 
land to this crop. No manure is needed in pre- 
paring the soil. All the application required is a 
dressing of swamp muck, and perhaps a mixture 
of.sand, if the soil is not naturally light and po- 
rous. While the vines will grow tolerably well 
on land dry enough for corn and potatoes, they 
succeed better on that which has a light, sandy 
surface, with a moist substratum. A stiff, clay 
soil, which becomes dry in midsummer, is very 
objectionable. 

Plants can be bought in any quantity, for about 
$5 a thousand; and they may be set out, either 
in the Fall or Spring. An excellent mode of plant- 
ing is, after the ground has been prepared, to 
stretch a cord across the patch; draw driils or 
make holes with a hoe, a foot and a-half, or two 
feet apart, by the side of the cord, and then follew 
with the plants, setting them out with the hand, 
like strawberries, and covering the ground about 
each hill with a little sand. With a little care at 
first, in weeding, the vines will cover the ground 
in about two years, When well established, they 
often bear from 100 to 200 bushels per acre. A 
rake, made on purpose for gathering cranberries, 
can be found at nearly all agricultural stores. 
The berries are usually sold at from two to four 
dollars a bushel. 

Among the drawbacks in the culture of this 
fruit may be mentioned, the injury from the growth 
of weeds among the plants, from late Spring frosts, 
and from the attacks of a. worm resembling the 
common apple-worm, But with all these, it is 
worthy the attention of farmers, especially those 
who have low, boggy land, unfit for other pur- 
poses. The food is wholesome and palatable, 
and always commands a good sale in market, 
both for home consumption, and for exportation. 

* 





“Att Fresu. 1s Grass.”—A Western editor, 
speaking of one of his brethren of the quill, noted 
for his fatness, remarked that if the Scripture 
proverb, that “All flesh is Grass,” was true, thea 
that man must be a load of hay. 

“T suspect I am, from the way the asses are 
nibbling at me,” replied the fat man. 





“What did you give for that horse, neighbor *” 
“ My note.” 
“ Well, that was cheap.” 
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Downing's New Gooseberry—Not in off the retreat of a borer in one of our young 
Market: English elms. He had worked his way into the 
—— tree, an inch or more, and then ascended, pushing 


Our notice of this variety, on page 23 
(Jan.) has called forth a number of inquiries for 
it. We addressed a note to the originator, Chs. 
Downing, Newburgh, N. Y., to which he replies 
that “....The seedling gooseberry has not been 
propagated at ‘all; all the cuttings save been 
given away to the many nurserymen and ama- 
teurs who have applied for them ; so that in time, 
some will be for sale. I have no cuttings left, 
and do not intend to propagate it for sale.—It is 
an improvement on the Houghton’s in size, and 
form of the bush (being more upright and stout ;) 
in flower, about the same; color, greenish 


white.” 


Leaf and Blossom Buds. 


Tosthe Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I understand that all peach buds will not answer 
for working upon small trees, as some of them 
bring blossoms only. If such is the case please 
inform me, and give directions so that I will know 
which to cut. I also wish to know how and in 
what month to bud the peach, I intend planting 
an orchard in the Spring, and would like to see 
an article containing the desired information. 

Tippecanoe Co., Ind. G. N. Q’Dett. 

REMARKS. 

We introduce the accompanying cut to illustrate 
the different buds referred to.by our correspond- 
ent. The side buds } 6, known 
by their full round appearance 
contain the embryo blossoms, 
and should not be used in 
budding. The proper ones 
to select are the single, point- 
ed, leaf or shoot buds, as seen 
in the upper end of the cutat 
w. Sometimes a leaf bud is 
formed by the side of or be- 
tween two blossum buds, as 
seen near the bottom of the 
cut, w being the leaf, and bb 
the blossom or fruit buds. 
They should be discarded in 
working, as the vital fluid 
necessary to nourish the 
bloom, and sometimes form 
fruit even, weuld be diverted 
from its proper channel, anda 
weak growth would be the 
result. 

More care is required in 








selecting peach buds than cherry, pear or other 
kinds of fruit. Buds are chosen in mid summer a century; and although the actual returns of 
from the present season's growth, and excepting in the orchard have been greatly exaggerated, still, : 
the peach, we seldom find’ fruit buds on these in the absence of extraordinary casualties, and | professi 
shoots, July and August are the proper months under favorable circumstances, no agricultural in- 
to bud in. Full directions with illustrations were vestment can be more profitable or certain, when 
given in our last volume at page 161 (July), and 
other suggestions will be thrown out at the bud- 


ding season 0. the present year. 








Peach Borer Plastered Up. 


——-—- 


We lately neard of a fruit-grower who, after| tioned. And when th 
m his peach | natural to the growth and annual bearing of the 
e orchard is not to be recommended. Situ- 

frosts are to be avoid- | OU much return, as the case may be, in the cul- 
ed. We repeat even what we have already said, tivation and growth of the trees, until they arrive 
free soils, with natural protection, by 


cutting out a number of grubs fro 


trees, thought he would try the experiment of | trees th 
walling in a few. Sohe took some pure white | ations liable to late Spring 
clay, and plastered up the holes left by the gentle- 
men within. The clay soon became dry, the} that warm, 
wound healed over, and, of course, the borers | way of hills or woods, from high sweeping winds, 
are, if possible, to be preferred. Sweet, friable | get the trees, the 

from all of which no return of 


were smothered. 





by his incisors. With a sort of malicious de- 
light, we cleared out the mouth of the hole with 
a knife, and then filled it up with a mixture of 
gum-shellac, made of about the consistency of 
thick cream. This dried very soon, and, of course, 
gave the borer an air-tight parlor, which was fatal 
to his health and his future explorations. 





The Orchard—No. Ill. 
Appies—Continued from page 50. 


—_—o—-_ 
For the first half-dozen years, plowing the 
wholg ground will not be necessary. A few feet 
each side the tree, say twice the distance that the 
limbs spread from the trunk will be sufficient to 
mellow the earth for the young roots to penetrate 
and to let down the warmth, air, and rains, upon 
them. Beyond the spread of the roots the plow- 
ing may be deep, but where they have already 
run it should be shallow, as, otherwise, the roots 
will be cut and injured. We have seen fine 
young orchards almost ruined by deep plowing 
close to the trees. When the trees have grown 
to five or six inches in diameter grasses may be 
permitted occasionally to grow among them, parti- 
cularly if pastured by small animals which will not 
injure the bark of the trees; the grass being 
closely cropped will admit the rains to penetrate 
the soil, which crop grasses will not so readily do. 
Hogs, thoroughly rung in the snout, are the best 
graziers in the orchard. They eat the windfalls, 
and of course destroy all the worms in the fruit, 
and so far, prevent the further propagation of such 
insects. Sheep may be allowed, but if the grass 
be cropped too close, they may gnaw the bark of 
the trees, which should be carefully looked after. 
Cattle and horses are too large to range in the 
orchard, as they browse the limbs, tear off the 
fruit, and bark the trees by their horns, or teeth. 
A rampant young bull of our own once bounded 
through our orchard bars within sight, and before 


a fine tree, four or five inches in diameter, with 
his horns, and being in the Summer, when the 
bark was “ in the peel,” he destroyed it in less 
than a minute’s time. 


a term of years, a dead investmen 


made before any compensa 


that almost in perpetuity 


gent proprietor. 
LOCALITY OF THE ORCHARD. 


we could reach him, he had attacked the body of | they. are the exceptions, not the rule. 


Thus it will be seen that a positive, and for | each with the other. 
t of capital, | off the crop of some, while it may be spared in 


according to the extent of the orchard, must be | others, 
ting returns can be | of bearing. In looking over the proceedings of 


expected from it. Yet, when those returns com- 


mence, they rapidly increase to cent percent, and 
during the better part of | serymen who raise trees to se 


within the control and supervision of an intelli- 
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their surface, are excellent ; but where the watet 
stands long after rain or snow, OF in places natu- 
rally springy, the soil is cold, and adverse to the 


behind him, and out of the hole, the debris made | growth of fruit trees. Dry and warm strong clay 


loams are good for many varieties of apples. 
Some soils not naturally warm and dry, may be_ 
tiade suitable by under draining ; but as the or-. 
chard usually occupies only a small portion of 
the farm, lands naturally fitted, are the best for 
the purpose. As the choicest fruits for marketing 
and long keeping, are those which are handpicked, 
they should not be subjected to trundling over 
rough, jolting roads, in transportation. We have 
known the products of large orchards ruined by 
wagoning a dozen miles over bad roads. There- 
fore, proximity to a railway, canal, river, or other 
water communication, is a very desirable require- 
ment in locating an orchard. . 


PROFITS OF ORCHARDING. 


We have been often amused in looking over 
the Reports of Fruit Conventions, and some en- 
thusiastic writers in our periodicals, at the ab- 
surd statements they make of the profits of fruit- 
growing, drawn from the example of a singfe « 
tree, or a half dozen trees, in a fortunate locality, 
and a successful season. Such statements may 
all be true, as a chance or extraordinary crop ; 
but he who takes such samples for a rule will be 
sorely disappointed. The orchard has to encoun- 
ter predatory enemies of more formidable descrip- 
tion than any crop-bearing maierial on the farm. 
These enemies extend, not only through the long 
catalogue of the insect tribes, but they embrace 
numerous birds and beasts. From the mouse 
and the mole, up to the rabbit, they are subject to 
occasional depredations, to say nothing of the 
sometimes inevitable damages by the larger farm 
stock, and the violations of lawless men. Ad- 
verse seasons, and the elements, may affect them 
ruinously, and against all, or some of them, it is, 
at times, scarcely within the vigilance or inge- 
nuity of man to guard. Then most kinds of ap- 
ples give buta full crop once in two years. Some 
varieties are so well balanced in their bearing, 
that they give a moderate crop annually ; but 
True, an 
orchard ‘may be so constituted, that it will give a 
fair crop every year, but not from the same trees. 
Trees of the same variety, in the same year, 
will not bear equally alike; they may alternate 
Late Spring frosts may cut 


and thus accident will change their years 


our pomological conventions, it must be borne in 
mind that they are composed principally of nur- 
ll; and although we 
regard them as @ useful, intelligent, and upright 
class of men—as much so as those of any other 
on—we must bear in mind, that they are 
there in the promotion of their own interests. as 
well as that of the public, and their statements ot 
individual things are to be taken with some al- 
lowance, when applied at large. 

To conclude: The following items may be 
adopted at the outset, by all who are about to 


Where good varieties of apples will not net the | .nter on the plantation of orchards. 
grower twenty-five cents @ bushel at his farm, an : 


investment in a large orchard may well be ques- 3 
e soil and position are not bee and to nothing elst, 80 far as profitable 


Ist. A dedication of the land appropriated to that 


crops are concerned. 
2d. An annual outlay of labor and manure, with- 


at a bearing condition. 
3d. ‘An investment of the necessary capital to 
of the ground, and 








Taking a hint from this, we, last Summer, cut | soils, natural to white clover, even if stony on 





planting them ; 
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consequence can be expected for the first six or 
eight years. 

4th A thorough study and knowledge of the 
whole subject of selecting and preparing the land, 
the kinds of apple to cultivate, training, pruning, 
protection—in short, acquiring the trade of fruit- 
growing, in its most intelligent and comprehen- 
sive manner. These may all be got from the books 
--every author of wiich should be consulted ; 
and whose works, altogether, need not cost over 
ten or fifteen dollars in the aggregate—and with 
all this knowledge reduced to practice. 

5th. A persistent watchful care and vigilance, 
in all that pertains to the orchard afterwards. 

We have not taken apple-raising for cider 
and vinegar purposes into the account. That 
they may be raised for these purposes alone, in 
some localitigs, is probable ; but windfalls, and 
enough fruit not fit for marketing, will usually be 
found in every considerable orchard for such uses, 
or to an extent sufficient to supply the demand 
that may be required for them. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


* Suggestions on Pruning.—No. II. 


BY A. O. MOORE, NEW-YORK. 
[Continued from page 25.]} 

Being convinced that no set of rules or recipes 
can be given for the pruning of fruit trees, which 
will enable a person unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of vegetable growth to become a success- 
ful practitioner, I will first give a few general facts 
and illustrations of these principles. 

A tree is not simply an individual organism or 
anit, like aman or a horse. It is a “ Mutual bene- 
fit Society,” composed of a number of individuals, 
amounting sometimes to many millions, each one 
veing capable, under favorable circumstances, of 
maintaining its own existence, not only when in 
connection with, but when separated from the 
community in which it was produced ; or it may 
easily be transferred to another society, and will 
there grow and reproduce its kind with undimin- 
ished vigor. 

These individuals in whom alone resides the 
vitality or growing power of the tree, are the 





Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1, presents a familiar object, a twig with 
buds upon it. The stem and branches of a tree 
are merely the mass of rootlets or descending 
fibers from the buds, extending to the reservoir of 
food, the soil. The newly developed buds form 
their fibers on the outside of those previously 
formed, causing the annual increase in the diam- 
eter of the stem. The old fibers gradually cease 





to perform any part in the economy of the tree, and 
becoming heart wood, are dead, though preserved 
from decay 

Fig. 2. Represents a section of a twig with buds. 
a, a, are buds cut so 
as to exhibit the lay- 
ers of young leaves. 
b, 6, the pith which 
contains a store of 
nourishment for the 
young buds. 4d, d, 
are the vital or grow- 
ing points of the 
buds, corresponding 
with the germ of a 
seed. cc, ¢,c, are 
the layers of fibers or 
roots of the buds 
whieh descend 
through the branch- 
es and stem to the 

\ soil. By a process 

Fig. 2. precisely analagous 
to the germination of a seed, each bud, in its 
growth, sends downward, under the bark, its 
rootlets, while it pushes upward its stem and 
leaves, bearing a new series of buds. 

The striking similarity in the growth of a seed 
and a bud may be seen is figs. 3 and 4. 





Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3 is an Acorn sprouted. Having burst the 
shell it is sending upwards the stem a, and down- 
wards its root 5. 

Fig. 4 is a leaf bud of the Hickory, in the act of 
breaking from the sheath. The Acorn has burst 
to allow the escape ofthe downward growing root 
and the upward growing stem; while the Hicko- 
ry bud is pushing out of its sheath which has 
protected it during the Winter. The roots of the 
latter are of course hidden within the stem. I 
have selected the seed and buds of forest trees for 
examples, because the process is more easily 
seen, but the same principles govern the growth 
of all trees. 

Leaves are the nurses of young buds. In fruit 
trees every bud hasa leaf charged with its espec- 
ial care ; and when so grand an event as the birth 
of a blossom bud, or as it may be called, a prince, 
destined to form a new dynasty, is about to occur, 
two or even six leaves are often deputed to the 
nourishment of one bud. 

These buds, then, being independent individual 
existences, may be removed from the tree or pa- 
rent community, without injury to those that re 
main. 

In all healthy vigorous trees, especially when 
young, there is a greater number of buds produced 
in each year than can receive the highest develop- 











ment, or can find space for growth without mu- 
tual interference and injury. Nature thus provides 
against accident and injury, as well as for 
the sustenance of insects and animals which 
are fed by the foliage of trees. If, then, none 
of these buds are removed, some will be suppress- 
ed and smothered by more successful rivals, and 
others will mutually injure each other and pro- 
duce a weak growth, while a few of the most 
favorably situated will have a monopoly of the 
wealth of the vegetable nation, and of the light 
and air of Heaven. 

This points to the first object to be attained by 
pruning, viz.—to regulate the number and posi- 
tion of the buds upon a tree. 

Our object in the cultivation of fruit trees, is 

the production of the greatest quantity and best 
quality of fruit. We care nothing for the tree it- 
self or any other of its products. That course ot 
treatment will be the best which throughout the 
life of the tree will produce the greatest aggregate 
of fruit, regard being had to the labor, manure, and 
space devoted to this purpose. If we produce a 
great growth of wood it should be only to afford 
space for fruit. Ifwe find that the growth of 
wood interferes with the production of fruit, of 
course the former must be curtailed. It is well 
known that in all plants either an’excessive or 
deficient growth of stem is unfavorable to the pro- 
duction of the seed, fruit or grain. 
The second object, then, to be at- 
tained by pruning is the proper 
equilibrium between the nutritive or 
wood producing tendency, and the 
generative or fruit producing power. 
Besides these objects I know of no 
others, except in cases of injury, dis- 
ease or old age. 

A tree to be perfectly educated 
should be preperly pruned from the 
first year of its growth; no after 
care can atone for neglect at that 
time. If properly managed from the 
start, a larger tool than a pruning 
knife need never be used upon it— 
cases of injury, disease and cld age, 
excepted. 

I will endeavor in subsequent 
numbers of the Agriculturist to give 
what I consider to be the true 
theory and practice of pruning—first with the 
young tree, and then for old and neglected trees. 
I would here advise those who would cut away 
large branches of trees, or any over two inches 
‘in diameter to postpone the operation until the 
munths of June and July. March is so frequently 
employed in this work, that a word of caution 
may be appropriate now. 

et 


Roses from Cuttings. 





To the queries of A. Durkee, Windsor Oo., Vt., 
we reply: Roses can be propagated by cuttings, 
but more successfully by layers when they branch 
sufficiently near the ground. To strike from cut- 
tings, select wood of last year’s growth, and plant 
in early Spring. The shoots should be prepared 
before the buds have swelled, cut into pieces 
eight to ten’ inches long, and planted in a moder- 
ately moist, loose soil. A slight hot-bed heat is 
best for starting them in. The bottom heat, the 
loose yellow soil, and especially the glass covering 
facilitates their rooting. When planted in the 
open ground, only a small proportion of them 
usually live, unless the ground be deeply trenched, 
and the plants screened from the hot sun, and 
frequently watered. But, with care, enough will 
generally live to supply the home demand. 
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Camellia—town. 


ae a 
_This is a new variety of this well known and 
popular flower. It was raised by Hugh Low &Co., 
of the Clapton nurseries, near London. There 
are now a very large number of varieties of the 
camellia in cultivation. Many of them, in form 
and richness of color, of both flower and foliage, 
approach very near to perfection, and seemingly 
leave nothing to be desired. Yet there are still 
points to be attained in some of the sections of 
the family which will be a decided improvement. 
Among the white flowered varieties we have near- 
ly reached the climax as to form, and of rose 
colors whichso much abound in the new hybrids, 
we have plenty that are all that could be asked. 
But we have still no good crimson—that is a 
perfect well filled up flower. LEzimia is good 
alone in color. Matholtiana, which is also new, 
is very little better ih form, but is still a trifling 
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improvement. Lowi, here shown, is the greatest 
advance yet made in this direction. The anthers 
of the flower are perfect; the petals are broad, 
finely imbricated, and of good substance, but 
wanting inthe center. It appears as if the whole 
energies of the plant had been expended upon the 
splendid outer rows of petals of the flower, and 
it had not strength to finish the work. The color 
also fades a little in the center upon full expansion. 
Still we can recommend this variety to all lovers 
of the camellia as the best crimson yet known. 
The habit of the plant is good; the foliage, very 
dark green, of great substance. It has a rather 
dwarf habit of growth, and flowers late in the 
season. 





Plants that are Raised from Seed. 
ae ESS 

Among younger readers, and perhaps older ones 
who are new hands at cultivation, there seems to 
be incorrect notions in regard to propagating plants 
from seed. Thus, for example, we have fre- 
quent applications for seeds of Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Grapes, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, 
&c., to say nothing of Rhubarb, and of Dahlias, 
Double Petunias, Camellias, Roses, Verbenas, 


Geraniums, Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, and 
various other flowers, of which the true kinds are 
only propagated fiom cuttings, suckers, roots, 
buds, or grafts. 

Now, though all the above named and others, 
may be grown from seed, and indeed are so grown, 
to produce new varieties, yet they all ‘sport, that 
is, the seed from a single specimen of any variety 
of the above plants or trees, whether good or bad, 
is quite apt to produce half a dozen or more 
varieties, generally all different from the parent, 
and usually inferior to it. 

Suppose a hundred seeds from the same apple 
tree, be planted and grown into a hundred trees ; 
it is quite likely that the fruit on no one of the 
new trees will resemble that of the parent stock. 
One or more may chance to be superior. In this 
case, an improved variety is obtained which is 
afterwards propagated by grafting or budding. 
The other fruits, the berry plants, &c., which we 
have named, follow the same rule. 

Persons often devote their whole lives to ex- 
periments upon seeds, in an effort to obtain a new 
valuable variety, and they often feel rewarded if 
only one in many thousands of experiments prove 
successful. Weknow a gentleman who has been 
planting strawberry seeds, for fifteen or twenty 
years, but while he has grown thousands of va- 
rieties only to throw them away, when the fruit 
is seen, he has not chanced to obtain more than 
one or two kinds which he deems sufficiently 
valuable to continue their propagation by runners 
or roots. 





Try the Winter Cherry. 


We were so highly pleased with this plant last 
year, that we are quite anxious to have it tried 
by our readers, and we have therefore saved and 
obtained from others near half a million of seeds, 
which we have put into small parcels of about 150 
seeds each in order to have them go as far as pos- 
sible. If one-fifth part of these grow they will 
furnish quite a supply of plants for the present 
year’s use and especially for future seed. 

The growth and habits of the plant is similar 
to that of the common tomato, and hence it has 
been called the ‘‘ Strawberry tomato.” The ripe 
seed balls make a most beautiful sauce and pre- 
serve, and a syrup so much like honey that our 
correspondent, N. Goodsell, recommended it as 
a substitute for honey. (See Vol. XVI, page 35). 
We for one feel quite obliged to Mr. G. for call- 
ing our attention to it, and such of our readers as 
are led to cultivate and use it successfully will 
doubtless feel obliged to him also. 

The seeds may be sown in the open ground the 
latter part of April or early in May, in this lati- 
tude—earlier at the South—and afterwards thin or 
transplant to about 2} or 3 feet apart. Itmay be 
well, in order to secure early fruit, to start a few 
in the house or in a hot-bed the same as cabbage 
or tomato plants, and put out at the proper sea- 
son. We shall in due time refer to theuse of the 
fruit. Our seed will be sent to all subscribers ap- 
plying, until the supply runs short. Wm. B. Men- 
denhall, of Delaware Co., U., inquires concerning 
the “ Hull Tomatoes.” They are the same as the 
above described Winter Cherry (Physalis viscosa). 


EUROPEAN VARIETY—Physalis alkekengi. 


This is similar to the common American varie- 
ty (Physalis viscosa), but differs from it in having 
a heavier and more upright stalk, with larger and 
more acid fruit. It requires a longer time to ma- 
ture, and at the North, requires starting in the 
Green-House or hot-bed. South of say latitude 








38° it will probably ripen if planted at first in the 


ee 
open ground. Where it will mature, it may be 
quite as valuable as the American variety. We 
have a few thousand seeds of our own growth, 
which we shall be happy te distribute in small par- 
cels to subscribers, desiring to try it. 








Abutilon—striutem. 


SE 

We present above an illustration engraved from 
a beautiful pencil sketch kindly contributed by 
Lucy A. Matson of Thetford, Vt., for which she 


will please accept our thanks. The Adutilons 
are among the most pleasing plants grown in the 
house or under glass protection. In this latitude 
they will thrive well in the open air until the ap- 
pearance of frosty weather. They are especially 
adapted to parlor or house culture in pots, as 
they endure changes of temperature remarkably 
well, not being injured by any cold short of 
actual frost, and they are little affected by a hot. 
dry atmosphere, but seem rather to delight in it. 

They are propagated by cuttings which strike 
readily, and will begin to bloom almost as soon as 
well rooted ; and, what adds particularly to their 
attractiveness, they will continue in flower the 
entire year if kept warm. The habit of the plant is 
bushy, but may be shaped by pinching the ends 
of the leading shoots. In two or three years it 
may be grown to the hight of 10 or 12 feet if de- 
sired, or it may be kept down to a convenient 
size for a room or conservatory. If grown in 
pots the soil should be a strong unmanured loam. 
to save the necessity of frequent changing. They 
are now so common as to be readily obtained at 
most commercial Green-Houses at a small price, 
say 25 cents to $1 according to size, &c. 

Variettes—There are a dozen or more varieties 
of the Abutilon. The one shown in the engraving 
is the most common, but by no means the 
least beautiful. Its flowers are Orange, veined 
with crimson. There are some newer sorts hav- 
ing larger flowers, which are of different colors. 
The Abutilon insigne has flowers almost black. 
The Abutilon alba yields a pure white bloom. The 
Abutilon venosa has a larger flower than any other 
variety, but is coarse and straggling in habit. 
The two varieties now most esteemed are Van 
Houtteit and Insigne. 








Hook was walking with a friend, when they 
came to a foll-bridge. Tho friend asked if Hook 


knew who built the bridge. 
“ No,” replied Hook, “but if you go over you 





will be tolled’ 
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To Raise Extra Early Potatoes. 


Cover the bottom of several shallow boxes with 
six inches of equal parts stable manure and .oam 
and put any early variety of potatoes over the sur- 
face two or three inches apart; themcover them 
with six inches of the compost. Nail slats or 
an open coverover the top, and bury in the side 
of a fermenting manure heap, the warmth of 
which will soon start the potatoes into growth. 
If the heat should be too great, remove a portion 
of the manure from the top, and admit air inside 





, the box. When the weather will allow planting 


out, remove the boxes, which will contain a mass 
of roots and whitish colored stalks. Leave them 
in the open air for a few days to harden off, and 
having watered them copiously, take out the po- 
tatoes with as much earth as possible, undisturbed 
about the roots already formed, and transplant in 
rows. You will then have potatoes at least two 
or three weeks earlier than when planted at first 
in the open grounds. The middle or latter part of 
March will be a proper season for putting them 
in the compost heap, in this latitude. 


bd 


Interesting Facts about the Winter Best 
of Trees. 
ican 

During the mild weather of December and Jan- 
uary last, we heard the fear often expressed that 
the buds of fruit-trees would begin to start, and 
that they and other trees would be injured. Such 
fears will not bear the test ofa little examination. 
All trees have a natural period of rest, and will not 
allow themselves to be awakened until they have 
enjoyed it. That period begins in Autumn, at the 
usual time of the fall ofthe leaf, and even before. 
It begins when the buds for next year’s growth 
have become fully formed, at the axils of the leaves, 
and the new wood has well ripened. Growth 
then ceases, and the leaves begin to fall, The 
soft, hazy weather of Indian Summer may then 
intervene, yet it will not disturb the slumbering 
tree. A few plants, such as daisies, violets, Noisette 
and Bourbon roses, the natives of warmer climates 
may open their eyelids and smile for a few days, 
but trees will not be aroused. They will sleep 
through a fortnight of warm weather in early Win- 
ter, for that is their appointed and necessary pe- 
riod of repose. Their slumber is sound and heavy, 
like that of a weary man in the early hours of 
night. 

Nurserymen have experimented with lilacs, 
spireas and similar plants which are most easily 
excited ; and they find that iftaken up in the Fall 
and planted in a warm green-house, they will not 
start, for at least a month, although exposed con- 
stantly to light, heat and moisture. So with hot- 
house grapes ; they refuse to push until they have 
had their needful rest-of from two to four months, 
Heat of 60° will not start them during their nat- 
ural time ofrest ; but after that period, 40° will 
develop their buds. 

The oak and beech trees drop their leaves, in 
the Island of Madeira, even while the temperature 
is as high as that of our own Summer; and they 
take a nap of several months, undisturbed by the 
untimely heat around them. In that country, the 
beech casts its leaves in November, and buds out 
again in April, making a rest ef about 150 days. 
The oak sleeps about 110 days; the buttonwood 
90 ; the tulip-tree 150; the grape vine a little less. 
So that these trees, the natives of cold climates, 
drop their leaves nearly as early in warmer lati- 
tudes, and rest nearly as long, as in their native 
habitats. Were we to moralize here, we might 





-say that when “ Young America” travels in for- 


eign parts, he might well learn a lesson from the 


trees, and maintain while abroad, the good habits 
learned athome, But we cite these facts rather 
to show that mild weather, at least in early Winter, 
can do little or no harm to vegetation. 


The Atmosphere and the Farmer. 
—o—_ 

The chief business of the cultivator, of course, 
is with the soil beneath his feet; itis by drain- 
ing, manuring, and plowing that, that he must ex- 
pect to obtain prosperity. But is he not also de- 
pendant on the air above him? Indeed, a little 
reflection will show that no unimportant part of 
his farm lies in the atmosphere enveloping the 
soil in which he delves so industriously. He 
owns an invisible ocean—fifty miles deep above 
hishead; yet not wholly invisible, either, for if 
he looks around and upward,he sees it tinged 
with a beautiful blue. He can feel it more plain- 
ly than he can see it, especially when its waves 
are put in motivn in winds. Then, it fans his burn- 
ing cheek, sways his luxuriant grain, and if lashed 
into fury, it uproots his trees, overturns houses, 
and spreads desolation far and wide. 

The weight of this superincumbent ocean is 
fifteen pounds tu every square inch, never more ; 
and were not this pressure the same on all sides, 
upwards as well as downwards, it would oppress, 
if not crush every living creature. Men drink 
large draughts from this ocean continually. The 
farmer, and other out-door laborers, public speak- 
ers and singers imbibe it more largely than men 
of sedentary pursuits. A person of medium size 
and sound health, drinks eighteen times a minute, 
and in twenty-four hours consumes fifty-one 
hogsheads of air. 

But, dropping all figure, the atmosphere as God 
has made it, is rightly compounded to promote 
the health of man, animals and plants. It is com- 
posed chiefly of two gases, oxygen one-fifth 
part, and nitrogen four-fifths, with a trace of car- 
bonic acid. Oxygen, being the chief supporter 
of life, and the fraction of it inthe air so small, it 
is exceedingly important to preserve it unvitiated. 
Any increase of carbonic acid in the air is injuri- 
ous to the health ofall animals. It is increased 
by respiration, by the decay of animal and vegeta- 
ble matters, by stagnant water and by cumbustion. 
When pure aiz, and enough of it is inhaled, it puri- 
fies the blood and promctes the general health of 
the system: impure and insufiicient air saps the 
very citadel of life. The air of damp cellars and 
of stagnant marshes is unwhelesome; rooms 
lighted with gas, and heated by coal stoves with 
poor draft, are often filled with carbonic acid and 
other noxious gases. ‘A single gas-burner,” 
says Coombe, consumes more oxygen, and pro- 
duces more carbonic acid gas than six or eight 
candles.” Close crd over-heated rooms of all 
kinds are unhealihy ; especially so, if they are 
occupied by a number of persons for any length of 
time. Foul and unventilated stables are injurious 
to the health of animals. If farmers as a class 
are more healthy and vigorous than other men, 
it is chiefly because, in addition to continued 
exercise, they live so much in the open air, 
and inhale the prime source of health at every 
breath. 

But the atmosphere has much to do with the 
farmer’s welfare in another respect. Plants 
breathe, as well as men, and their life and health 
depend on their breathing. Every leaf on the 
trees of our orchards, on the bushes and vines in 
our gardens, on the grains, grasses and vegetables 
in our fields, has a multitude of pores or mouths 
through which the plant breathes. Destroy or 
shut up those pures, or remove or seriously vitiate 











the air, and the plant dies. The air does a work 


also in the soil, preparing it to nourish the roots 
of every plant. Draining, sub-soiling, plowing and 
hoeing do not of themselves make plants grow: 
they are but adjuncts or pioneers tothe air. We 
break up the ground with machines, not merely 
to give the roots a chance to spread themselves, 
but in order to give the air free passage between 
the particles of the soil. 

The stratum of air just above the ground is 
constantly absorbing gases from decaying vegeta- 
tion, which the dews and rains carry down into 
thé earth for the food of plants. The oxygen of 
the air “ causes the particles of soil to yield 
up their constituent elements for the support of 
vegetable life. Carbonic acid in the air furnishes 
plants with carbon, which is the chief element in 
their constitution.” A compost heap would be of 
little value, were it not for the heat and moisture 
communicated by the air. 

As the air is essential to the germination of 
plants, it is important that seeds should be planted 
just deep enough to secure needful moisture, 
without carrying them beyond the reach of the 
air. Hence, also, the importance of a thorough 
pulverization of the soil about the roots of all 
trees and plants. This is one reason, also, why 
a stiff clayey soil needs an admixture of sand to 
loosen its texture, and provide channels for the 
ingress of air. But without further enumeration 
of particulars, we conclude that the farmer and 
the atmosphere have much to do with each other, 
and that the first should hold the fact in dis- 
tinguished consideration. 
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Our Singing Birds. 

This is the month which brings back our annual 
songsters from the warm and shady groves of the 
tropics where the most of them spend their Win- 
ter “ season” —gay, frolicking things that they are, 
loving fun and hilarity, quite as well, and enjoying 
themselves much more sensibly than a great ma- 
jority of us who boast the higher intelligence of 
humanity. Let the wren and the blue-bird, the 
martin, and the swallow boxes all be in their places, 
If you have them not, stick up a lot of oyster kegs 
—every body has or can get them, now-a-days— 
in the trees for the wrens and blue-birds, put up 
sundry little shelves—a bit of rough board eight 
inches square will do—for the phebes in the wood- 
house or back porch ; and have a nice well paint- 
ed box for the martins. The swallows will take 
care of themselves under the barn, and stable 
eaves, through the air holes in the gables, under 
the edge of the roof inside on the rafters. The 
more of all these things you have about you, the 
better. They cheer up the husbandman, please 
the housewife, gladden the children, and make 
everything seem happy and joyful. 

The tree and the forest birds will be along, also. 
The meadow lark, the robin, thrush, and black- 
bird among the larger shade trees, and the orchard ; 
and, best loved of all, the sweet little song spar- 
row in its quaker-brown coat, opening his music- 
filled throat in the honeysuckle, or lilac bush un- 
der the window, where it intends to nestle for the 
Summer. Let not a gun, or an idle boy with 
murderous intent be about your premises. These 
joyous little birds are among our best benefactors. 
We may sometimes be annoyed by what we 
thoughtlessly consider their depredations; but 
they are only “tolling” their share of the fruits, 
which their labors in destroying the innumerable 
tribe of insects that would otherwise have preyed 
upon them, hereafter entitle them to. Spare then 
the birds, and invite them to stay with and return 
to you every Spring with their delightful compan. 
pionship 
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Advantages of a Mild Winter. 


The Winter now fast gliding away has been 
remarkable for its wildness. Up to February 12 
the weather was, for the most part, like that 
of an ordinary November. There was an ab- 
sence of snow, as well as of cold. The ice-deal- 
ers had well-grounded fears lest their crop 
would be cut short. Farmers were anxious 
for their exposed wheat fields, and were much 
hindered in getting out fuel and lumber. 

But we are now looking out for the advantages of 
such a Winter. And the one which strikes us first, 
1s the saving of fodder it occasions. Throughout 
the early part of Winter, young cattle and sheep re- 
quired but little feeding ; they much preferred the 
green food they could glean from the pastures and 
corn fields. And other stock, confined mostly to 
the barn, ate less food than usual, in Winter—they 
were not obliged to eat for feed and for fattening 
tov. An intelligent farmer lately gave it as his 
opinion, that the daily saving of hay in a neigh- 
boring country town, was at least 50 tons. In 
one of our exchanges, we see it estimated, that 
the daily saving of hay, in a single county in this 
State, amounted to one hundred tons. Multiply 
either of these numbers by the number of days 
less than usual, that cattle have required feeding, 
this Winter, and we ascertain, pretty nearly, the 
hay and money saved in each case by the mild 
weather. 

The saving, to the poor, of food and clothing, and 
fuel, is an item of no small importance. How many 
hearts trembled at the approach of the late Winter, 
coming, as it did, upon the heel of commercial dis- 
asters! How many sick and poor thrown out of 
employment, and with no other means of gaining 
a livelihood, apprehended suffering from cold and 
hunger, and saw nothing before them but starva- 
tion or crime to avertit! But that long and much 
dreaded Winter has nearly passed away, and has 
brought with it far less privation and hardship than 
was feared. The weather, for the most part, 
was bright and genial. December and January 
gave us an almost constant succession of clear, 
sun-shiny days, with the air pure and bracing— 
yet not severely cold—and nights of unsurpassed 
brilliancy. The little of the Winter that remains, 
may be cold and sturmy, yet it cannot be long, for 
in a few short weeks, the time of the singing of 
the birds will have come, and the sound of the 
turtle dove will be heard in the land. Let us not 
fail to note the hand of Providence, which tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, and in the cup of 
deserved discipline, mingles so many mercies. 
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Old Time Agriculture. 


oe 

Among the books lately added to our library, are 
two antique and musty volumes which treat of 
agricuiture as conducted several centuries ago. 
The nearest of the two is “ Ellis’ Modern Hus- 
bandry,” published in London, 1744. In reading 
it, we have been surprised to note how little the 
husbandmen of the present day have improved 
on their forefathers. Unquestionably, ours is an 
age of invention and improvement, but it ought to 
take all cunceit out of us to see how little, after 


all, our advancement has been. For instance, in. 


the management of turnip crops, on the value of 
muck and the mode of applying it, on rotation of 
crops, deep plowing, hop culture, preparing ground 
for wheat, composting manures, &c., &c., we do 
not see why this Hertfordshire husbandman did 
not know about all that we know. 

But we now refer to this book more especially 
to set forth some of its oddities, and to show that 
farmers in those times busied their minds with 





some things which we consider of small account. 
Notice some of the titles of the chapters in this 
book : 


“How a Farmer, by a right Way of plowing, 
got good Crops of Grain, where there had not 
been such in the Memory of Man.” 


‘“‘ How a Person got poor, and was forced to 
sell his Land for Want of ploughing it deep 
enough.” 

“How a Farmer after four Plowings and Sow- 
ings, lost his Crop of Turnips.” 

“A Particular Account of a: great Gain being 
made by Means of Cole-Seed.” 

“The cheapest Way of Victualling Harvest- 
Men.” 

‘“‘ How one Farmer broke, and another had like 
to do the same, by wrong Plowing their 
Ground,” &c. 

Take the following asa specimen of the author’s 

style, in treating the last mentioned topic : 

‘¢On the Farm before mentioned, it was usual 

for the former Tenant to give strict Orders to 

his Ploughmen to plow an Acre and a half at 
one Journey, or in one Day, before he came 

Home: accordingly the Ploughman did, but 

when he was forced to plow large Thoroughs 

with his wide set Broad-Board Wheel Fallow- 

Plow, which every Time turned almost sixteen 

or eighteen Inches wide of Earth, and which 

should indeed have been rather turned at twice, 
for then che Ground would have been so broke, 
that Weeds would have had less Power, to 
grow and increase. This Mismanagement 
broke the Farmer, and had like to have done 
another, but his Eyes got open just in Time, for 
as soon as he was sensible of his Error, he 
took in his Fallow Plow narrower, and saved 
himself from that Ruin which otherwise must 
have come upon Him. For such Plowing not 
only keeps the Land sour and hard, but gives 

Weeds a Foundation to breed and grow luxu- 

riant; because in sour, hard Ground, the Roots 

of Corn can’t strike in their thready fine Fibres 
with that Freedom and Ease as are requisite to 
maintain them ina thriving condition; and when 

Corn is stunted, Weeds will certainly grow pre- 

dominant; and then follows the great Charge 

of employing a Number of Weeders a long 

Time, to the Damage of the Corn and the Im- 

poverishing of the Farmer. But the succeed- 

ing Farmer, with his Foot-pecked Shave-plow, 
plowed the ground into very narrow Thoroughs, 
by which he laid the Land evener and better 
than the first Tenant did with his Wheel Fal- 

low-Plow; so that he sowed his Grain in a 

fine, loose Earth, that caused it to grow a-pace, 

and outrun the Weeds to his great Advantage.” 

Qn page 58, speaking of hop-growing, he says: 

“ Sometimes, dwarf roses are allowed to grow 

in low Hedges, in the middle of Hop-Alleys, 

and if there happen to bea full Crop of them, 
they may (as they have,) pay the Rent of the 
whole Hop-Ground, by selling them to the 

Apothecaries.” 

Will our hop-growers please make note of this ? 

In the Chapter headed, ‘‘ Howto make Crams 

that will whiten Calf’s Flesh,” he says: 

“T will here tell you a way to do this that will 

make a Calf sell for more Money than otherwise. 

I mean to make a Calf’s Flesh which is natur- 

ally red, to become white. Take a half Pen- 

ny’s worth of Senna Leaves, and poura quatern 
of Gin on them in a Pot, let them stand an 

Hour to infuse: then, with the Liquor, make 

Crams with Wheat Flour, and give three of 

them at a Time, dipped in Milk, in a Morning 

immediately after suckling, and do the same 
once next Day, twice in all, and it will purge 
the Calf and cause its Flesh to become White.” 

In the Chapter on “ Victualling Harvest Men,” 


he says that : 
“The Farmer should have ready his March 
strong stalish Beer, and a June-brewed mild 
Ale, which being drank in a Mixture, goes a 
great deal farther, by quenching Thirst better, 
by reaching the Men’s Heart sooner, and keep- 
ing them in Health surer.” 
He then goes on to speak of 
“ Pickle-Pork as mighty usefulto eat with lean 
Beef, and commonly together becomes an. ac- 
ceptable hearty Dish, with a Plum-Pudding.” 





What could John Bull do without hix mug or 
beer and a plum-pudding ! é 

We should like to quote many chapters from this 
simple and honest Husbandman’s book ; but must 
lay it aside for the present, to notice briefly the 
other and more ancient volume. This is styled 
“The Best, Sure and Readiest way to make a 

good Orchard and Garden. London: Print- 
ed by ‘Nicliolas Okes, for John Harrison, at 
the Golden Unicorne, in Pater Noster Row, 
1631.” 

This book is chiefly occupied with the details 
of orchard and gardenculture. It gives excellent 
rules for manuring, and. plowing the soil, and for 
planting, pruning and grafting trees. In connec- 
tion with one of his plans for laying out a Garden, 
he says: 

“T have shadowed out these for the better ca- 

pacity of those that are led more with the eye 

than the mind, craving pardon for the deformi- 
ty, because I am nothing skilfull either in paint- 
ing or causing.’’. 

Few men have greater faith than he, in the 
longevity of trees. On this point, here are some 
good thoughts : 

“Tf, therefore, out of reason grounded upon 
experience it be made (I think) manifest, but I 
am sure probable, that a fruit tree in such a soile 
and site as is described, so planted and trimmed 
and kept, as is before appointed and duly foiled, 
shall dure 1000 years why should we not take 
pains and be at two or three years charges ta 
reape such a commodity and so long lasting. 
“ Let no man think this to be strange, but 
peruse and consider the reason. I have apple- 
trees standing in my little orchard, whose age 
before my time I can not learne, it is beyond 
memory tho I have inquired of divers aged men 
of 80 years and upwards; I asure myself they 
are not come to their growth by more than two 
parts of three which I discerne not only by their 
owne growth, but also by comparing them with 
the bulk of other trees. * x "3 
‘If my trees be a hundred yeers old, and yet 
want two hundred of their growth before they 
leave increasing, which make three hundred, 
then we must needs resolve that this three 
hundred yeers are but the third part of a trees’ 
life, because they must have allowéd them for 
their increase one third, another third for their 
stand, and a third part also for their decay. All 
which time of a tree amounts to 900 years. 
** But every living thing bestows the least pari 
of his age on his growth, and so it must needs 
be with trees. A man comes notto his full 
growthand strength before thirty years, and 
some slender and cleane bodies not till forty, 
30 long also stands his strength, and so long 
also must he have allowed fur decay. * * * 
“« Ever supposing that he be well kept with ne- 
cessaries, and from and without straines, bruises 
and all other dominysing diseases, I will not 
say upon true report, that physicke holds it 
possible, that a cleane bodie kept by these 3 
doctors—Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet and Dr. Merry- 
man may live neere a hundred yeares. Neither 
will I here urge the long yeeres of Methusaleh. 
“ So that I resolve upon good reason that fruit 
trees well ordered may live a thousand yeeres 
and beare fruit, and the longer the more, the 
greater and beuter, because his vigor is proud 
and stronger when his yeeres are manny. 
“It is good for some purposes to regard the 
age of your fruit trees, which you may easily 
know, till they come to accomplish twenty 
yeeres, by his knots. Reckon from his roots 
up to an arme, and so to his topmost twig, and 
every yeeres growth is distinguished from 
others by a knot, except lopping or removing 
doz hinder.” 

We had marked for quotation several more 
quaint passages in this volume, but our limits 
forbid further citation. May we moderns learn 
to pursue our callings, as farmers or gardeners, 
with something of the quiet philoscphy and ear- 
nest enthusiasm which distinguished these hus- 


bandmen of old times! 


The trials of life are the tests which ascertain 
how much gold there is in us. 
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Our Grape Arbor 
_e 

Last Spring we put up a Grape Arbor with a 
fixture at the far end of it, to screen a rather un- 
sightly, and always unpleasant building, which 
chanced to be located by a former proprietor, right 
in the center of the prettiest part of the garden, 
and which could not well be changed to any more 
convenient, and yet out-of-the-way place. This 
Arbor has been so well liked by others, in short, 
we have been so well pleased with it ourselves, 
that we give the above sketch of it as one model 
for others. Only the rear and three panels are 
shown. There are eight panels in all, running up 
0 Within a few feet of the dwelling. The whole 
ength is sixty feet. Fourteen grape vines—seven 
on each side—are planted to be trained over it. 
The square screen in the rear will be covered the 
oresent season with sundry trailing plants set out 
ast year. 

The general structure is so well shown‘ in the 
2ngraving as to need little description. We give 
the Carpenter’s figures as a guide to construction, 
though any other proportions may be adopted. 

Arbor.—The posts are pine, upon locust foot or 
ground pieces. Hight of the posts above the 
ground level, 7 feet. Width of the Arbor, 6 feet. 
The arch pieces are in the form of an Ogee; the 
center spring, or hight of the top of the arch 
zbove the plates, 2 ft. 4 inches. These are ter- 
minated at the top by tips sawn out. * In building 
again we would turn these tips round and larger. 
The arch pieces are cut from 12 inch boards, 4 
inches in width. The horizontal pieces upon the 
sides and top, are 2 inches wide. 

Screen.—This is 8 feet square, with three pan- 
els of lattice work upon each side, made of planed 
laths. Hight of the screen to the plates, 8 feet 
8 inches. Hip roof, with Ogee arches, and a bird- 
house upon the center, 6 sided, 10 inches in dia- 
meter, and 10 inches tothe roof. Just far enough 
back from the entrance to allow passing round it, 
is a large. two-panel screen (not shown) which 
stands against and hides the privy, so that looking 
down the Arbor, nothing but lattice-work is 
seen. 

The whole cost of the Arbor and screen, in- 
cluding painting white, was $65. The cost will 
of course depend upon the size, finish, and 
economy of time and material in construction. 

The grape vine borders.are of course upon the 
outside of the Arbor. Upon the inside is a walk, 
3 feet wide, rounded in the middle, laid with cob- 
ble stones gathered from the garden. Upon each 
side of the walk is a row of box edging, leaving 
flower borders 18 inches wide. 

The borders were set with a variety of flowers 
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Jast season, but after the grape vines produce a 
heavy shade, only these varieties can be grown 
which will flourish without full sunlight 
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New Grapes. 

We are pleased to note the increasing interest 
shown in the introduction of new, hardy grapes, 
and we intend to keep our readers posted in ref- 
erence to all of real merit that come within our 
knowledge. 


THE LOGAN GRAPE. 


Our attention has lately been called to this new 
Western variety, named from the county in Ohio 
where it is supposed to have originated, and in 
compliment to the memory of the celebrated 
Mingo chief of that name. It has been propagated, 
as yet, only to a small extent, but sufficiently so, 
it is thought, to test its hardiness, early maturi- 
ty, prodactiveness and its excellence forthe table. 
The vine grows rapidly, the wood is short-jointed, 
the young shoots presenting a peculiar, grey ap- 
pearance, as if withered and nearly dead. Under 
good cultivation, the clusters are large, but with 
ordinary management, of only medium size. The 
berries are jet black, with a blue bloom. The 
fruit is said to ripen before the Isabella, and 
by many is preferred to that, but we very much 
doubt whether it will rank above that standard 
variety. Mr. Hovey, of Boston, says that at 
the Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, in September last, ‘it appear- 
ed to be riper than the Delaware at the same 
time.” He represents it as ‘of good quality.” 
In the Horticulturist for January, Mr. Samuel 
Miller, an extensive grape grower in Pennsylva- 
nia, speaks of it as “‘ quite early : bunch and ber- 
ry of good size ; sweet and excellent.” 


THE WINSLOW GRAPE. 


This has lately been brought to public notice by 
Dr. Kirtland, of Ohio. He says of it that the ber- 
ries are small, and arranged in oblong, compact 
bunches ; color coal black, resembling somewhat 
Miller’s Burgundy ; the pulp and flavor much like 
the Clinton, though superior. It was raised from 
seed by a gentleman in Cleveland. The wood is 
small, short-jointed, and ripens well before Winter, 
and is perfectly hardy. It ripens its fruit two 
weeks before the Diana. 

From the above account, which makes it only 
a little superior to the Clinton, we should not 
think it of great value, except for extreme nor-. 
thern latitudes, where the finer sorts will not 
ripen. Bev we hope to hear further from it. 





IN DOOR WORK. 
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Snatches of Science, In-door....I, 
ee 

We have learned to look upon the Dining, 
Kitchen and Wash rooms of a house as only a 
counterpart of a chemical laboratory. In both of 
these establishments, are carried on the chemi- 
cal operations of solution, composition, decom- 
position, change of form, the application of the 
laws of reaction, chemical affinity, &c.—with this 
difference only, that in one the operations are 
guided by scientific knowledge, in the other by 
rote, or too often by chance. Mixing and bak‘ng 
bread and pastry is very like.compounding acids 
and bases, and changing their form by heat. Wash- 
ing or cleansing is akin to the making of solutions 
by the chemist in his retorts or beaker glasses. 
Both are really chemical operations, and a know- 
ledge of the principles involved, are necessary to 
their pleasurable and most successful performance. 
And these principles may, nay, should be under- 
stood by the intelligent housewife, though per- 
chance her cooking manipulator Bridget, may — 
know no more of them than Prof. Silliman’s col- 
ored man, who washed his apparatus, and indeed 
did most of his werk, kuew of chemlstry. 
The field is so extensive that we scarcely know 
at what point to enter it first...... If we go into 
the kitchen the first thing that meets our eye—in 
the pail, in the kettle, in the tub, indeed every- 
where—is 





WATER. 


What is water? “Why, what a simple ques-. 
tion! Water is—is—is water. That's all.’ 
Yes, but it is a curious, as well as important thing. 
Were the reader present we could show her that 
it is not a simple substance. To say nothing, 
now, of the great amount of foreign materials, 
even in the purest liquid we commonly use, every 
tiny drop of water is itself a compound body 
made up of two other substances—both of ther 
gasses, (that is, air-like bodies,) and both of them 
very different from water itself. Every 9 pounds 
of water contains 8 pounds of a very singular 
substance (orygen), which is the element im air 
that makes the fire to burn; while the other pound 
(hydrogen), is that lightest of all gaseous bodies 
with which balloons are sometimes filled ,to make 
them rise in the air. These two air-like sub- 
stances, when separated and then brought to- 
gether, burn with the most intense heat; and in 
the very act of burning, they combine and con- 
dense into water, which is the best extinguisher 
of fire itself. Could you see these experiments 
performed, it would, perhaps, add interest to the 
liquid you are hourly using for so many pur- 
poses. 
PURE WATER. 

Take the purest spring or well water, and put 
a few drops upon a clean glass plate, dry it over 
the fire, and it will leave a dirt stain, which wi! 
be quite visible on holding the glass up before a 
strong light. Very little water is so pure as not 
to leave a spoonful or two of earthy sediment 
on the bottom of a kettle, when a few pailfuls 
are evaporated or boiled away. So, also, set a 
vessel of clear water aside fer a few days, in a 
warm place, and it will become stale or putrid 
from the decay of minute animals, and of vege- 
table matter found in all well or spring water. 
But no sediment will be left on evaporating rain 
water, or condensed steam upon the glass plate. 
Distilled water is that obtained by condensing 
steam. Rain water is simply distilled water tha: 
has risen from the earth in vapor, and returned 





in the condensed form of rain, With no impurites 
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in it, save a slight amount of dust washed from 
the air or from the house roof, in its descent. 

If people would all use for drinking and cook- 
ing, only rain water caught frem clean roofs and 
kept in clean cisterns, it would not only conduce 
to their health, but many cooking end cleansing 
operations would be rendered more certain and 
uniform. But the truth is, we become so ac- 
customed to the spice, or flavor of lime, mag- 
nesia, é&c,, in well water, that real “simon pure” 
water from the heavens tastes insipid. A habit of 
using pure rain water would soon render it the 
most acceptable drink to be found. 

IMPURE WATER. 

All water having been in contact with the soil, 
whether in the springs, wells, or brooks, contains 
dissolved matter, and also more or less of ma- 
terials merely suspended in it. ~The most common 
impurity held in solution (dissolved) in water is 
lime. We have chemically examined water from 
very many wells and brooks, and never yet found 
any entirely free from lime. 

It is a very singular fact that cold water will 
hold dissolved, nearly twice as much lime, as hot 
water. Hence water may be partially freed from 
lime by boiling it. When heated it loses a part of 
its dissolving power, and a portion of the lime 
settles to the bottom of the containing vessel. 
This accounts for the coating upon tea-kettles in 
many parts of the country where lime abounds in 
the water. In such localities, and indeed in all 
places, we believe it advisable io boil all well or 
spring water briskly for twenty or thirty minutes, 
and then allow it to cool and settle before using 
for drinking, cooking, or washIng. Besides partly 
purifying it from lime, (almost always present as 
we have said) boiling would remove or destroy 
organic matter, so productive of disease, especial- 
ly in newer countries. 

Substances held suspended in water.—By these 
we mean those which are not dissolved, but 
simply held up by the water,so to speak. If 
water remains perfectly quiet for some length of 
sime, such substances will mainly settle to the 
bottom, but the least disturbance again mingles 
them with the water. Hence it is very often ex- 
pedient to resort to 


STRAINING OR FILTERING WATER. 
This can be done almost perfectly by passing it 
through a few layers of closely woven flannel, or 
even cotton cloth. But the operation would be 
tedious if performed daily with all water used for 
drinking and cooking. We present two very con- 
venient and easily constructed water filterers, the 
first of which we have used for years. 
Fig. 1 isa large barrel or cask. A lower false 
head, J, is fitted in, say 6 or 8 inches from the 


pottom. This is per- 
furated with very 
small gimlet holes, 
over which is placed 
a layer, s, of coarse 
clean sand, _pre- 
viously washed upon 
a fine sieve, to re- 
move the finer par- 
ticles which would 
otherwise wash Ly 
turuugh the gimlet Fig. 1. 

holes. Over this sapd is a layer, c, of broken 
charcoal ; above the charcoal is another layer of 
the prepared sand, upon the top of which is ano- 
ther false head, u. The space above is filled with 
water, w, which gradually filters down into the 
vacant space, p, entirely freed of its impurities. 
We should add, that when it is impracticable to 





upon the false head, J, under the sand. Upon 
the right of the filter barrel a glazed stoneware jar, 
r, holding one to two pailfuls, is set its whole 
depth into the ground or cement of the cellar 
bottom. This keeps cool at all times. When 
water is desired for use, it is dipped out of the 
jar, and the stopcock ie then turned to fill ,it up 
again, that the water may be cooled against the 
time it is needed. Such an apparatus can be 
fitted up in a few hours, and it serves admirably 
for purifying water, however brackish or bad pre- 
viously. - Dark colored swamp water, on passing 
through it, comes out clear, limpid and agreeable. 
Try it, you who are so unfortunate as not to have 
good well water. The upper layer of sand will 
need occasional renewing, and where much bad 
water is passed through, it will be well to fre- 
quently renew both sand and charcoal. 

Fig. 2 represents a still better fillering appara- 
tus, though one not quite so easily constructea. B 
is a board fitted tight.y 
from top to bottom, say 
six inches to the right 
side of the middle, A 
half circle, 0, is cut out 
at the bottom of the 
board, B. Another board, 
ce, say 15 inches high, is 
fitted in, six inches to the 
left of the middle. A 
bottom piece, pierced 
with very small gimlet 





Fig. 2. 
holes, is placed below the two upright boards, 
say 3 inches above the bottom of the cask. Upon 
this is placed layers of sand, s,s, and coal, c, just 
as described in fig. 1, with a punctured Loard over 


them. Water, m, isthen poured in, and it passes 
through the opening, 0, up through the sand and 
coal, and into x. Such an apparatus will last a 
long time, since the sediment separated from the 
impure water will fall down, leaving the filter 
free; while in fig 1, this sediment would require 
frequent removal. A stoneware side vessel for 
cooling the water may be provided for fig. 2, the 
same as in fig. 1. 

Fig. 2illustrates very well, an excellent mode 
of constructing cisterns to have water always 
pure. The division may be made of brick-work, 
laid in water-lime (hydraulic cement). The filter- 
ing layers need occupy but a small space in 
the centre, on one side of the division cell. The 
water Irom the roof, conducted into m, will-filter 
through into n gradually, andexcept immediately 
after a heavy fall of rain, or after large drafts 
upon the ‘purified portion, the water will 
stand upon a level in both compartments. We 
hardly need dilate upon the advantages of such 
an arrangement.. Rain water usually washes 
down considerable quantities of dust, lodged up- 
on the roofs of dwellings. The filtered water 
will be found admirable for drinking, cooking, 
anc for washing andrinsing clothes clean. 





Hints for Washing-Day. 


If we can write anything to alleviate the evils 
of the “‘ washing-day,” we shall gladly do so, and 
we think we can. The object of washing is, of 
course, to remove dirt, which has been quaintly 
described as “ matter in a wrong place.” But this 
cleansing operation is dependant entirely upon 
chemical principles, and should be done “ scien- 
tifically” if needless labor and wear and tear of 
both muscles and fabric would be avoided. We 
obtained a new “patent” wash-tub last Autumn 
which is constructed upon philosophical principles, 
and before discussing other washing topics we 





wash the sand, a white flannel cloth may be placed 


will describe “ our new wash-tub.” 
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Fig. 3. 

The great agent in washing is water, but most 
garments to be washed, are chiefly soiled with 
oily materials exuded from the skin, which also 
catch and cement dusty particles. Cold or luke- 
warm waterdoes not dissolve grease or oily mat- 
ter. Hence we add to the water some dissolver 
of the oily dirt or grease, such as potash, soda, 
lime, &c. Any of the alkalies will dissolve oil or 
grease. To help the memory, we will here say 
that the word PSALM contains the initial letters 
of the principal alkalies, viz., Potash, Soda, Am. 
monia, Lime, and Magnesia. The alkalies are ge- 
nerally used in the mild form of soaps—as potash 
soap (soft soap,) and soda soap (hard soap.) A 
chapter on soaps is in contemplation. 

But with the use of soaps, much labor in rub- 
bing, pounding &c., is often required. Boiling is 
generally resorted to. This is founded upon the 
fact that hot water has a far greater dissolving 
power than cold water. Now if there could be 
any simple contrivance by which clothing could 
be “rubbed” while in bdoiling-hot water, the filth 
would be removed with half or a quarter part of 
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Fig. 4. 
the labor—and this is just what is done in “our 


new wash-tub.” The engravings in this 
column show its construction so plainly as to 
scarcely need explanation. Fig. 3 is the tub 
closed, and in Fig. 4, the lid or upper rubber is 
raised to show the rubbing apparatus. 





The clothes are put into the tub with a little 
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soap previously rubbed on, and water, boi:ng-hot, 
is poured over them. They are immediately co- 
vered up by the circular board which slides down 
over a center guide-pin. This covering keeps 
nearly all the heat in, and by turning the handles 
backwards and forwards the clothes are rubbed 
vetween the ribs fastened in the bottom of the 
tub and on the under side of the cover. The 
orinciple of construction is, that thegarmenis are 
cubbed in hot water, which cannot be done in the 
erdinary mode, where the water must be cool 
enough.to admit the hands. The hot water has 
ten-fold the dissolving power of lukewarm water 
upon the oily matter, and this, combined with 
friction, does the work with remarkable rapidity 
ahd ease, and saves the necessity of after boiling. 
We have tried the thing and proved its value, and 
have made the above sketch of “our new tub” to 
illustrate the principle on which it operates. We 
_have done this without ever having seen the 
owner of the patent, and now, having given his tub 
this handsome ‘Notice” all we ask is, that he 
should return the compliment to our lady readers, 
by not letting the patent, lie idle, but go to work 
and get up a lot of the tubs and offer them at 
such prices that people can afford to buy them. 
We have not quite got over that $5, 50 we had to 
pay last Fall for the first and only one we 
had seen at the time, and we have seen but one 
or two stray ones onsale since. Four dollars, or 
four and a half at most, will do, but $5,50 is too 
much, if we can judge of the cost of manufacture. 
.-++Here endeth chapter first on washing. 
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Grapes in Wiuter. 

a 
On Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 26th, we received from 
Mrs, M‘Kay, of Naples, Ontario Co., N. Y., a box of Isa- 
bella grapes, which the vearer said had been subjected to 
much hard usage, as they had been carried in a trunk 
over along, roundabout journey. They were putup in a 
pasteboard Upx, with a sheet of cotton wadding at the 
bottom and tep. We pronounced them very good at the 
time, and, as An experiment, set themintoa room without 
fire. We have since tried them at sundry times, and to- 
day (Jan. 21), find them in very good condition and fla- 
vor. By the way, it may be interesting to state, that Mrs. 
M‘Kay gathered over 7,000 pounds of grapes last season, 
from an acre, containing only 160 vines, They are 
planted one rod apart, each way, and trained upon simple 
trellises, consisting of 3 wires, running east and west, 
upon posts 8 feet apart, with a wooden strip nailed along 

the top, 8 feet from the ground, 


(= Emity's communication on “ Housekeeping in 
the Country,” was received too late for last month; it 
will be found on a preceding page. 

a ee eet G5 ee we 


Boys’ and Girls’ Own Columns. 
4s 
My Ship comes. 

Mr. Agriculturist : 

What couid two littie girisdo to while away the half 
jour after supper? The blocks were al] putaway, so no 
more houses could be built that night. The paper dolls 
had all come home from school, and with their beautiful 
dresses been put away. There was not room at the ta- 
ble for slates an/ picture-books, and unless somebody 
would help the little girls, they were likely to have a 
romping game which wouid wake up the baby, disturb 
the family, and énd in their being sentto bed. “ Perhups” 
said one of them, ‘‘ Aunt Lizzie will tell usa story.” So 
Mary and Emma came and begged for a story. After 
telling the little girls about the selfish monkey who used 
pussy’s paws to pull the hot chestnuts out of the ashes, 
Aunt Lizzie said, “I know of a nice play, called “my 
SHIP COMES,” 

“It isplayea thus: We will all think of several things 
that begins with the letter A., which could be putin a 
ship. “Then we wiii each tell what our ship comes laden 
with, but every one must bring in her ship something 
different from what has been brought before. And when 
we have thought of all the things heginning with A, we 
will take B, and so on through the alphabet.” 

Both the little giris sat down and Aunt Lizzie began the 
game im this way. 


. 





“My sup comes laden with Apples.” 

Emma sail: “ My ship comes laden with Animals.” 

Mary said: “ My ship comes laden with Ants.” 

Aunty said: “ My ship comes with Almonds.” 

Emma said: ‘“ My ship comes with Apes” 

Mary said: ‘*‘ My ship comes with Acorns-” 

Thus they went round until they had exhausted all the 
A names they could think of. and then they went to B, 
and brought Bread, Butterflies, Bats, &c., and for each 
letter they found something to name; though as Emma 
was not five years old und had never learned to spell 
much, she did not aiways get a proper wora without help; 
but they did not mind that. 

By the time they reached the letter #, Father, Mother, 
and Johnny wero all engaged in the game, and it grew 
more interesting. At X, they were all puzzled; so they 
zave up the last letters of the alphabet. 

When they had played the game through it was nearly 
bed time. They did not go over it a second time ; but if they 
had done s0, the interest of the play would have been, for 
each one to send a double cargo; as Almonds and Axes; 
Broomsticks, and Books, &c., without repeating words 
given before. 

As I listened to this game of words, I thought it might 
be a pl tamt t for the boys and girls who have a 
column in the Agriculturist. 

ONE WHO LIKES TO READ THEIR PAGE. 

The Editor is much obliged to the correspondent who 
contributes the above. Itis very pretty, very amusing 
sometimes, and very Innocent too, as well as beneficial, 
because it helps girls and boys to think.... When a num- 
ber of girls are together, it may be played in this way: 
Let them all stand up in a row like a spelling-class, and 
let the one at the head of the row begin and tell what her 
ship comes Jaden with, and then the next do the same, 
and so all through the row ; and then round again and 
again, using only words beginning with 4. If any one 
fails to name a cargo, or repeats something that has been 
given before, or names something that could not be car- 
ried ina ship, she sits down. So they goon until every 
one is down, when they all rise up and commence with 
words beginning with B, and so on through the alphabet. 
This play kept up in a family, or when girls and boys 
meet together, would soon set them to hunting up and 
remembering a large list of things for every letter. Ep.) 

epee Sees hee 
About the Problems. 

A few years ago when we had been absent from home 
traveling for several weeks, we went into onr Sunday 
school room very early one Sat bath morning, to meet the 
children as they came ; but they had found out that we had 
got home and when we reached the school room, there 
they all were, and they rushed around us in such a group, 
with so many pairs of brighteyes beaming a Joyful wel- 
come, and so many scores of arms thrust up to shake 
hands, that we did not know where to begin, or what to 
do. After trying in vain to speak to each one, we reached 
out our hands above them, and said “good morning to 
all of you together.”” What do you think reminded us of 
this incident? Let us tell you.... When letters come our 
confidential clétk opens all, except such as are marked 
“ Private,” and sorts them out into separate lots, some for 
* mail clerks,” some for “immediate answer,” some for 
“ Basket items,” some for ‘* Good-at-any-time” and so on. 
All that are from Girls and Boys are put ina separate box. 
Well, after the middle of the month we take all these let- 
ters out together and calling some one to help us we read 
and sort them. Those that have correct answers are 
laid in one package aud the others are put aside, for when 
a boy or girl tries to get a problem right and fails—as a 
great many do—we do not tell of it, but are glad that they 
have tried even, and always hope that 

If at first they don’t succeed 
They’ll try, try again, 
for it is far better to try and fail at first, than not to try at 
all....But whatcalled to mind the Sabbath school inci- 
dent, was the great box full of boys’ and girls’ letters in 
reply to problems 24, 25, and 26, and to those preceding. 
Why what a crowd there would be if our young friends 
who read these columns and write to the Editor, could 
for once come together. Here are lots of letters from 
Maine, New-Hampshire, and Massachusetts, and many 
from Minesota, and Iowa, and Kansas, and Missouri, and 
Louisiana, and Texas, and all the States between those 
named ; and here’s some from Oregon and California, and 
from Bermuda too. Why what shall we do with them 
all? We want to speak to all of you, we really love you 
all, if we have not seen you; but we are worse off than 
we were on that Sabbath morning. But here’s thanks to 
you all—all together—for your trials....We are heartily 
sorry to tell you that we find not all of your 
answers to the problems are right this time, but do not 
be discouraged for that—not at all. You-have gained men- 
tal strength by the effort you have made, and then your 
writing a ietter has given you verv useful practice First 
let us iook at 








Pros. %4.—To arrange the tollowing five pieces into a 
perfect hexagon. 











A great many write that this is “too much for them.” 
Others do not get them together rightly. Here 1s the 
way. 





The following are all who have arranged them thus, 80 
far as received and examined to this date (Feb. 17th:) 
Henry W. Hart, Westchester Co., N: Y. ; Benj. Snively, 
and Martin L. Bossier, Blair Co., Pa.: Peter E. Bird, 
Hunterdon Co., N. J.; Jacob D. Shank, Clinton Co., 
O; John H. Hoffecker, Kent Co., Del; F. Sexton, Erie 
Co, O; G. H. La Fetra, Clinton Co., O; Chs. Truesdale, 
Erie Co., 0; Saml. Christy, Chester Co., Pa; B. F. 
Smith, Deenfield Co., Ind. ; W. Chandler, Lenawee Co., 
Mich. ; Jane E. Peters, Linn Co., lowa; Wm. Ideson, 
Moniteau Co., Mo; Sarah Eglee, Fauquier Co., Va; 
Saml. R. Williams, Markham Co., C. W; Lemuel 
Withers, Pasquotank Co., N.C; Melville Scott, Lauder- 
dale Co., Tenn; Jas. Ames, Newport Co., R. I. ; Christo- 
pher Esterly, Cherokee Co., Ala; Amelia Simmons, 
Bourbon C., Ky.; Nathan Richards, Telfair Co., Geo.: 
Geo. King, Avoyelles Co., La. ; Martha Affleck, Kings Co , 
L. I. 

To problems 25 and 26, an uncounted number of replies 
have been received—so many that we must wait until the 
April Agriculturist to examine them all. We find the 
word *‘ bouts” was very differently understoo1, and the 
answers varied greatly. By “bout” we nnderstand once 
round the field. 

We will give you two questions for study, but having 
so many answers to 25, 26, and many preceding numbers, 
for the April issue, we will give you until April 14th to 
answer 27, and 28, which will be in time tor May; and 
you can in the same letter answer any new problems 
given in the April Agriculturist. 

Pros. 27.—(Froin T. Mix)—Take ten pieces like the 
following—( five of each kind)—and put them into one 
figure perfectly square. 





An Entama.—We here say to our young friends, do not 
send us any more enigmas; we have generally put 
them into the kindling basket, and shall continue to do so 
with the exception of the following one (From S. M.B., 
Henry Co., Ill.) It refers to an excellent motto which 
all of you have frequentiy seen, and whieh we hope 
all will remember. 

Pros. 28.—Miscellaneous enigma, containing 72 let- 


ters. 

My 60, 58, 62, 3, 12, 71, 1s a city In Iilinois. 
69, 68, 10, 8, 28, 53, 22 is what most are seeking. 
43, 66, 45, is a conjunction. 
57, 59, 12. 61, 63 is a girl’s name. 
29, 4, 7, 23, 5 is the name of a flowering shrub. 
16, 24, 17 is a tree much used for shade. 
1, 6, 55, 41, 10, 44 is a city in New York. 
46, 43, 55, 42, 48, is an article of furniture. 
21, 37, 45, 19, 34, 72, is a river in New York. 
54, 52, 30, 32, 3, isan animal valuable for its fur. 
40, 12,2, is a kind of fruit, seldom grown here. 
9, 13, is a pronoun. 
70, 11, 43, 14, is a kind of food. 
27, 4, 38, 31, is the name of a class of animals. 
67, 65, 33, 60, 56, 39, is a place of worship. 
15, 18, 32, is a farming tool 
5, 50, 36, 25, 23, 2, 65, is a rural habitation. 
1, 10, 4, 20, 26, 49, 57, 52, 12,5, is a branch of study 
641, 50, 51, 48, 35, is a Scripture Historian. 
47, 34, 33, 11, is a loved place. 





A Request.—In writing, please put the answer to each 
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problem on a separate siip of paper (in tne same letter,) 
and your name, County, and P. O., on each slip. 





Market Review, Weather Notes, &c. 


salpclpinasai 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Feb. 23, 1858. 


The Wholesale Produce Markets have been character- 
ized by increased activity during the past month. The 
receipts of produce have been limited, while the demand 
has been quite brisk, especially for four and corn. The 
available supply of flour was good throughout the month, 
and holders met the wants of buyers, promptly. [lence, 
prices fluctuated very slightly, though, toward the elose 
sellers have had any existing advantage...... Wheat has 
been sparingly offered at prices above the views of buy- 
ers, and the transactions have consequently been restrict- 
ed. Corn has advanced, and closes buoyantly, with a re- 
duced supply of desirable lots of the last crops, which is 
the only kind now sought after in this Market......Rye, 
Barley and Oats, have been in moderate request and prices 
have slightly improved ..... Cotton was briskly inquired 
for at advanced quotations early in the month, but it 
closes rather quietly, with a tendency in favor of pur- 
chasers..... Provisions have been pretty freely dealt in 
at higher rates...... Groceries attracted considerable at- 
tention and the leading articles increased in value...... 
Hay has been less freely offered and purchased at firmer 
prices ..... Hops and Grass seeds have been moderately 
sought after at essentially unchanged figures...... Hemp 
and Woo) ruled quiet, without any noticeable alteration 
. «+++. Other articles of produce have presented no impor- 
tant variation from the previous month. 
CurrENtT WHOLESALE Prices. 
Jan. 25. Feb. 23. 














FLouR—Com’n to Extra State $4 25 @460 $425 @465 
Common to Fancy Western.. 425 @450 430 @465 
Extra Western... ........ +++ « 445 @8U0 445 @75 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 435 @700 440 @7 00 
Mixed to Extra Southern... sia 450 @800 475 @8 2% 
Rye Frour—Fine and Super. 300 @4100 306 @4 0 
CoRN MEAL.........+++« + 300 @350 300 @3 50 
WHeaT—Canada White 110 @12 110 @12%5 
Western White.......... 110 @135 110 @140 
Southern White 115 @138 115 @1 42% 
All kinds of Red 100 @ 1 20 96 @ 1 22 
Corn—Mixed, old...........6. 72 @ 73 None selling. 
Yellow , n@wy......cee ceceeee . 6&2 70 
White new ....... .. rnenneens 67 @ 70 7 @ “ii 
Oate— Western..... ....+++ . 4 @ 46 45 @ 47 
BRAT... ccccrcccccvccccccercccce ¢ S = > 4 46 
Searkers &c 40 
| ae 69 @ 72 70 @ 712% 
BaRLEY...... 68 @ 70 @ 178 
White Beans 1 37}4@ 1 40 1 ST 14 
Bluck eyed Peas, per ao-. 3 12%@ 3 25 
Hay, in vhaies, ing ri tage = B® 80 
CoTron- ayy lings, per 
Rice, ae a8 e. 275 iD 3 318 7 @3i3 
Hops, pe “bp (Msi abdstetecebnee 5 @ 10 
Pane oiiten. per bbl.......... 1465 @ 16 50 6 Pe 
Prime ver bbl..............006 11 50 @IL75 «13 25 @I13 40 
BEEF—Repacved Mess........ 10 00 (@I12 50 1200 (@I3 50 
Country mess eesseeceeses - 900 @10 00 @i1 00 
prime.... te ceeee 6009 @700 650 @7 50 
Hogs, Dressed, per lv... 644@ 6% 6 @ 
Lard, in bbls. per lb .......... 84D 9% 9%@ 
ButTrer— Western, per lb - HOD 12 @ 17 
State, per Ib...... . 12 @ 2% 16 @ 25 
CHEESE, per ib: 6 @ 644@ 8% 
FEATHERS, Live ene per ib. 4 42 Ox %. 
3EED—Clover, NN errr a t 9 
Fimothy, mowed, per i 175 @200 @ 


Simotby, reaped, per bushel. . 


Flax, Am. ugh, per bush..... @120 135 @ 
SuGak, Brown, per lb......... 4@ 1% 4%@ 7 
MOLASSES, New- Orieans,prgl 25 @ 27 30 @ 33 
CorFEE, Rio, per lb.........-. @ W% 94@ 11K 
foBacc o—Kentucky, &e. pr Ib 6%4@ 18 @ 18 
Seed Leaf. per lb..........+.-- 9 @ 35 9 @ 35 
WooL-Domestic fleece, per |b. 27 @ 45 27 @ 45 
Domestic, pulled, verlb ..... 2 @ 30 20 @ 32 


Hemp—Undr"! Aruer’n pr ton. 100 
Dressed American, per ton....140 @165 0% 140 


















FALLow, per lb.. ....... bee 10 1 11 @ 
OIL CAKE, per TOM. coca sesee 34 00 (@36 00 35 @ 37 
PoTATOES—Junes, per bbi..... 225 @237 250 @275 
Mercers, per bbl....... .....++ 25 @375 325 @375 
Peach Biow per bbl........... 275 @3 00 300 @ 225 
Carters, per bbl... ... .....00.- 250 @350 350 @4 00 
Nova Scotias, per bushel ...... 5 @ 9 100 @110 
Sweet. Del., per vbl... ........ @ 5 50 @ 5 50 
Ontons—Ree, tee 125 @137 150 @175 
White and yellow, per SSI. + 175 @3 00 175 @3 
CRANBERRIES—Per bbl. 700 @900 1000 @i2 00 
Hickory Nuts, per bu.. 200 @ 250 @ 
ApPLEs—Common, per bb 250 @300 250 @3 00 
Spitzenburgs, per bbi..... 350 @4 50 500 @ 600 
Greenings, per bbl..........++. 300 @350 350 @400 
TuRNiPs—Ruta bagas, oy 50 50 @ 62 
SQuashes—Marrowm, perbbl.. 225 (@ 2 50 
CasBaoes—Per 100............ 200 @4 00 500 @6 00 
CE!.ERY—Per peo bedivesvepe 50 @ 75. 10 @1 50 
PouLTryY—Fow/ls, per lb... 7@ i2 10 @ 15° 
Chickens, per Ib..........+.++- @ 12 
Ducks, per IB......ccceccccvees 122 @ 16 18 @ 21 
Partridge, per pair..........+- 63 @ 75 100 @125 
Prairie Hens, per pair.. ° 100 (@ 1 25 
Guinea Fowls, per pair. 4 @ 4@ 50 
Turkeys, per lb. 10 @ 122 @ 16 
Geese, per Ib.. 8 @ 1 0 @ i 
125 @250 125 @250- 


Pias—RKvuasters 
VENIsON—Corenss, per lb.. 8 @ 10 2 @ 13 


Total receipts of Breadstuffs, and total sales for 24 
business days, ending to-day: 









Receipts 
Wheat-flour, bbls...... 2... ...eeeeeeees 128,000 Pres 
_ DUR... ccvcccccscccceccee 11,660 108,200 
BIG, sche seeue 450,000 570,000 
ey : — 10,650 
om 16,000 
Uats... 2,008 


This prvneae affords the following comparison of the 


RECEIPF Ts, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


24 bus. dave this mon... 128 000 11.660 4 


the total sales in each of the last two months: 


SALEs. Flour. Wiest. Corn. Rye 
27 business days last month. 233,190 
23 business days this month, 250,386 108, 260 570,000 10,650 16,000 


the leading kinds of Breadstufls from the port of New- 
York, from Jan. 1, to Feb. 15: 










1857. 1858. 
Wheat Flour, bbls... ........02cce0e +ee+-179.427 =—-:197, 698 
Rye F.our, bvIG....... ccccs ee naka Das ee 821 
Corn Meal, bbis...... Sbasuedesacauceies 5,797 8,632 
Wheat, bushels...... -375,686 255,208 
Corn, bushels. -354,100 252,164 
PET MEME Ss 5 5 ice: ods carwalvececeinauie sets 17,600 
Stock of Articles on hand, i in wits York. about Jan. 1. 
1857. 1858. 

Coffee, packageS.........-..200- eoeees 102,049 127,297 
RORNOh RIOR cs ap cd bive cece eenscyccesese,, SanEEe 13,312 
Wheat Flour, barrels..---s.+-.scs.--.+ 393,100 603,150 
VUNG ENON Ses ocscccetésecars ee 531,650 389.000 
Corn, bushels........cccccccccccceees 1 967,500 97,000 
RIOCIND, TONE. cccncnvcccccctscesce cove 550 
Hemp, bales....... coccccccsccccccccse 15,087 22,175 
Molasses, hogshead.........-..se.e0 1,798 4,613 
PRD IADNNG, DATEMIE bc ccctccccateducces 100 4,512 
ere 2,000 
Resin, Common, barrels...... . unknown 12,000 
Pork, barrels...... Sacs 13,046 10,558 
Beef, tierces and barrels.. -- 19,488 39,144 
Rice, tierces.......... etaaune senses « 4,788 4,708 
Rice, bags...... Maueebes cccscsbewes ce 2,700 3,161 
Sugars, hogsheads......... coccccccese 10,476 16,076 
Sugars, bug*s.,.0.-crescoccecccescccess NODC. 1,400 
DUBAIS: DORR ic ccnccencs¥.csse%s 608 « 19,931 8,698 
Tobacco, Crude, hogsheads. eabiene a 5,747 4,644 


In reference tothe Western Hoo Crop, returns have 
been received from one-hundred and six places where 
packing bas closed, and give the following aggregate for 
each State: 


1856-7. 1857-8. 

Sixteen places in Ohio foot up........ . 400, 516,732 
Eleven places in Kentucky foot Up... a 16 355,874 
Thirty-four places in Indiana foot up...289,388 371,552 
Thirty-two in Illinois foot up. ..........335,667 370,557 
Thurteen in Missouri foot up...........128,494 154,547 
1,491,255 1,769,292 


INCreas€.... 2000 -cocccccccccccccccccccedsGUad 


Live Stock Markets.—Receipts of Beeves, at the 
New-York City Markets have been moderate (11,536) for 
four weeks) but sufficient for the demand. For week-end- 
ing Jan. 27, receipts were, 2,739 ; Prices tc. lower,—Feb. 
3, 3,067; tc. advance.—Feb. 10, 2,700; ic. advance.— 
Feb. 17, 3,030; tc. decline. Latest selling prices per lb. 
for estimated dressed weight; Premium Cattle, 1ljc.@ 
12c.; First quality, 10c.@10jc.; Medium quality 9c.@9jc.; 
Poor quality 7c.@8jc.; Average of all qualities 9c. or 
tc. @ic. higher than last month. 

Sueer ano Lamss.—Receipts of live animals have fallen 
off to only 26,035 for the four weeks just ended. Dead ani- 
mals arrive so freely that prices of live stock have ad- 
vanced but little. They are now worth 4c.@5c. per lb- 
live weight. Extra animals bring 5ic, 

Hogs are in less supply and rule higher. Corn hogs are 
now worth 5ic.@6ic. gross. Distillery bring 5c.@5}. 
which is near Ic. higher than four weeks ago. 


Tne WEATHER has mainly been fine for the season, 
with very little snow and but few really cold days. The 
mercury has only reached within 6° of zero. As we now 
write, the ground is nearly covered with snow making 
passable sleighing ; the first of the season. —_ little 
rain has fallen since the 16th of January. 

Our Condensed weather notes read : Jan. 26 to 26 mild ; 
30 and 31 clear and cooler; Feb. 1 cool, thermometer 16° 
A. M., milder P. M., with rain at night; 2 fog with light 
rain A. M.; 3to10 mostly clear with frosty nights, the 
ground closed; 11 and 12 cold drys, mercury standing at 
12° each morning ; 13 cloudy, thermometer 18° ; 14 linch 
snow fell; 15 and 16 clear and cool; 17 cold, mercury at 
10° A. M.; 18 clear and nearly.as cold. People filling ice 
houses, no previous freezings making sufficient ice ; 19 and 
20 cold snow storm, 6 inches feli on a level ; 21 clear and 
moderate; 22 1 inch more snow fell during previous 
night ; clear and mild ; 23 coldest morning of the season, 
thermometer marking 6° ; clear and very pleasant. 


( The actual circulation of the Agriculturist to 
regular subscribers, is believed to be much larger 
than that of any other Agricultural or Horticultural 
Journal in the world, 


Ardbertisements. 


TERM S—(invariably cash before insertion): 
Twenty-five cents per line of space ye se insertion. 
By the column or half $ 
we Business Notices Fifty cents a vine. 

ertisements to be sure of insertion 


























must be received at 


27 bus, days last mon., 325,125 117,562 ‘cohen 4,050 22,500 Hy 150 
21,000 


It 2lso enables us to give the iis comparison of 


. Barley. 
07.506 483.189 30,213 38,418 


The following is a comparative statement of exports of 





LINNEAN HILL SEMINARY, 


FLUSHING, L. I. 
MARY B CHACE, Principai. 
ASSISTED BY 
COMPETENT PROFESSORS ano TEACHERS. 
The pupils in this Seminary are carefully and thorough! ty 
structed in the vanous branches of an English education, 
ical Sciences, Mathematics, Ancient aud Modern a 
The healthiness of the situation, its convenience of access, by 





Shecenbont and Railway, are calculates tu attract the attention 
ap who may wish to place their children 
roe home. The namerous Gardens, Green-Houses und agree- 


able walks m the neighborhood afford very superior advantages 
for recreation nical rches. Duily exercise in the 
open air, during suitable weather, i is ed r ta 
health and ph 

The scholastic year. is divided into two sessions of twenty 
weeks each, commencing September und February. 

Prices which are reasonable, will vary according tothe attain- 
ments of the pupil. Circulars giving full particulars, gout on 
application to the Principal, or to $8.8. & W. Wood & 
Broadway, or Raynor, Howe & Co., 76 Bowery, New-York k City. 

REFERENCES: 
FLUsuINe, L. 1. 

Hon. J W_ LAWRENCE. 

ew Bowne, Isaac PKc 

E. A. Faircuinp, Prin, of Flushing Institute. 

BROUKI LYN, L. 1 
JAMEs C. HAVILAND, 72 Columbia St 
NEW-YORK CITY. 
F.C. Woopworth, Editor Youth's Cabinet. ” 118 Nassau-st. 
—- B. Parsons, 29 Wall St. 
a. J. R. Woop, 2 Irving Place. 
S. S. & W. Woop, Booksellers, 389 Bynedway. 

Raynor, Howe & FERRY, 76 Bowery 

Dr. Jons Guiscom, 42 Rust 39th Ptaid 

GEORGE W. HUNTSMAN A.B Free Aoodenss- 

Cas, WinaaTE, A. B. 6 Saint Mark’s Place. 

S.A. pectin ge rest 201 
NEWARK,N J. 
JOHN U. Liven. 


$1SO Tne PAY FOR BOARD AND 
Tuition inthe FLusuina ys & COLLEGE one 
H. Gi_per, A. M., 











ear. Address Rev President, at 


lushing, Lewis 
ANTED—A PRACTICAL NURSE- 


man, instol a thorough knowledge of the business 
wanted hee firstof April. For one particulars address, 
No. 9. Strasburg P. O , Lancaster Co., Pa. 


O TRUCK GARDENERS—A FARM 
ov Staten Island, within one hour ef the City of New York 
would be leagp! low. is admirably suited for a track faim. Ap- 
ply to ROO: VELT & SON, No. 94 Maiden Lane. 


ANTED—TO HIRE FOR TWO OR 

three years with the dand tn of buying. A good Farm 
of75to 100 acres Te goa in good condition in Orange 
or pune = Ce. N.Y. 











Depot or nding. 
‘RT, Bor 2,454, New: York P. O. 


Farm Preduce of all Kinds 
Sold on Ci sucb as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Pro- 
visions of all rye 4% ates pose Game, &e., &c. 
Ns, ront-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Balttor p R.. yoo obi or 
R. H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 








JOSEPII HUGHES—News Agent. 

5 Walaut-place Walnut-st, above Third, PHILADELPHIA. 
Subscriptions and Advertisements received for the American 

Agriculturist, or any other paper. Papers punctually delivere* 


to City Subscribers. 
References—DREXEL & CO., and others 





SHEPPARD'S 
FORWARDING 4 COMMISSION, 


Horticultural, Nursery and Seed 
AGENCY, 
e 159 Front Street, New-York. 


The subscriber would respectfully inform the Hovtlenteariste, 
Nursery and Seedsmen of the Unite: cee nv Europe, 
that the business heretofore conducted by hi =e THE LATE 
Geo. G. SHEPPARD, decensed, will be continued as usual, and 
the best attention paid to all their foreign and domestic inter- 


ests. 
FOR SALE, 
Chmese Sugar eo Seed—new c rime and ch 
Quince Stocks, Bah ce te 
 Seltatiog a aeamin of the liberal patronage so long be- 
iw , 
nowel, 97 ee. wie, P SHEPPARD, 


159 Front Street, New-¥ 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR DECORA 
TION, 
EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 
A large and chorce lot of Evergreen Trees, such as Norway 
Srruce, Baisam Fin, AvstRian Fin, Scotcn Fir, &e.,, ke., 
well suited for decoration, can be suppited al very reasonable 
‘toces TREES and ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS of the most ap- 
proved varieties. assortment of Roses and FLowER- 
ina Piants, Also Plants for Hepoes and mveseps. A large 
stock of the above may be found at the Genesee Valley Nurser- 
A. FROST & CO., Rochester. N. ¥ 














total receipts in each of the last two months 
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latest by the 1 18th of the preceding month. 
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PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y.. near New-York City. 
Nurseries of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Vines and Roses, 
Green-house and Stove Plants, Exotic Grapes, &c. 








Country Homes. 


—_—o—- 


Intelligent men, who know what constitutes a true 
social life, who value their own enjoyment, or who have 
children whose physical and moral health are to them of 
more importance than everything else, are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that these are to be obtained 
more thoroughly in the country than in the city. Those 
who are compelled to study economy are becoming 
convinced that the country is the cheapest place to live 
in; and the suburbs of villages which are near the city 
are thus rapidly filling up. 

This applies particularly to villages like FLusuine, on 
Long Island, less than an hour’s railroad ride from New- 
York, where epidemics rarely prevail, where children are 
robust and healthy, where the country is highly culti- 
vated, abounding in pleasant walks and drives, and where 
numerous Schools aid the parent in the education of his 
children. [See end of first column, next page.) 

To all whosettle in such localities, whether with ample 
or moderate incomes, every item of information is wel- 
come which may enable them to cultivate their grounds, 
grow trees and flowering plants, and surround themselves 
with every thing in nature which can make a home at- 
tractive and enjoyable. 

After building the house, which should be done with 
regard to comfort more than show, the first thing is to 
prepare the LAWN. But of this we have not room to 
speak here. Directions for forming it we will gladly 
furnish. The next object which should receive attention 
is the 

FRUIT GARDEN, 

in which should always be found the following plants, 
while the possessor of large grounds can increase the list 
at his pleasure. Throughout this article the prices will 
oe given, in order that the planter may form accurately 
his estimate of expense, bearing in mind that the prices 
are for moderate sized tr-es, that large trees for imme- 
diate effect always command an extra price; and that there 
is a slight additional charge to cover the cost of material 
for p»cking. In naming the following as well adapted 
to « limited space, the Proprietors wish it clearly under- 
stood that the kinds enumerated throughout the adver- 
tisement, are but a very small proportion of the varieties 
contained in thelr collection, and detailed in their Cata- 
logue, which can be obtained as stated below. 


og) OO Se eee 75 cents per 100 plants. 
DIL, ocnssvsscebe+retedeceacen so 35 cents each. 
CURRANTS.—Per Dozen. 

ES. cniacecccevtd $1.25, Black Grape................ 1.50 
SL. swiscarnescbon 1 25|Cherry Saccs Mau ineedhbs aii 2.50 
GOOSEBERRIES.—Per Dozen. 

Houghton's Seedling....... 1.50 Large English sorts........ 1.50 
RASPBERRIES.—Per Dozen. 

Red Antwerp............... 1.00, Knevett’s Giunt............ 1.50 
PE cain cinsasengn tree's 1.00! Brinckle’s Orange.......... 2.00 
BLACKBERRY.—New Rochelle............... 1.50 per duzen. 


STRAWBERRIES.—25 cents per Dozen. 
Rurr’s New Pine. McAvoy uperior. 
Early Scariet. |Jenney sSeedling. . 
Hovey’s Seedling. 
GRAPE VINES.—Each. 








Isabella .... -- 0 35\Concord. .. 1.00 
Sas ovinc 3 toss ts nn eter i res 100 
DWARF WALNUT TREES.............. .... 25 cents each. 
FILBERT MM StveusiSwkdaean dapat 25 cents each. 
FIG BOS '. Sabie dep escanbes ie 25 cents each. 

The next object to receive attention should be the 


Orchard. 


ia which the following selection, from a large variety, is 








we]! adapted to a limited space :-— 
. APPLES.—25 cents each. 
Early Bougn. Rhode Island Greening. 
Early Harvest. Fameuse. 
Red Astrachan. Porter. 
Summer Rose. Baldwin. 
Autumn Bough. Boston Russett. 
Gravensten. Newtown Pippin. Ms 
Fail Pippin. [Denver's Winter Sweet. 
Northern Spy. Yellow Bellflower. 
PEARS.—50 cents each. 
Madeleine. Louise Bonne. 
Bartlett. Seckel. 
Urbaniste. Buffum. 
Beurre d’ Anjou Lawrence. 
Reurre Diel. Duch WA 1 
Fondante d’Automne. Vicar of Winkfleld. 
CHERRIES.—50 cents cach. 
Black Eagle. Governor Wood. 
Black Tartarian. Mayduke. 


The Bigarreau. Early Richmond. 
Downer’s Late Red Arden’s Whiteheart. 


Of apples, pears, and cherries, standards should be 
planted twenty feet apart, and dwarfs, ten feet. The 
dwarfs are best adapted to garden culture. 

PLUMS.—50 cents each. 








wwe s Golden Drop. Lawrence Favorite. 
Smith’s Orleans. Golden Gage. 
Yellow Gage. Washington. 

Reine Claude de Bavay Lomb: 


Peacne—& cents each—large reduction by *ke 100. 


Stump of the World. 


Crawford’s Early. 
Fox Seedling. 


Crawford’s Late. 






Heath Cling. Heath Free. 
NECTARINES —35 cents each. 
Early Violet, Boston. 
Elruge. |Stanwick from Syria. 
APRICOTS —35 cents each. 
Early Peach. Moorpark. 
Large Early. |Bienheim. 
UINCES.—Orange 25 cents each. 
ULBERRIES 25 cents each. 
MADEIRA NUT.... ; 50 cents each. 
EMIT: occa caessicnssussndchpedebvherseook 25 cents each. 


Before planting an Orchard the ground should be culti- 
vated at least one year with root crops, having been spread 
with stable manure at the rate of 1500 bushels to the acre. 
Where it is possible the soil should be double trenched» 
keeping the black earth on the top. Where this is too 
expensive, plowing to the depth of 18 inches is indispen- 
sable. 

A provision for the palate of the family having thus 
been made, equal care should be entertained for their 
pleasure and comfort. Nothing external will more con- 
duce to this than a smooth green turf, and 


Trees, Shrubs and Flowers. 

If the ground is prepared the trees can very properly be 
planted before the building of the house or preparing the 
lawn, but such a plan is not always convenient. 

The taste of the owner also is generally better de- 
veloped after the erection of the house. According to 
the capability of the grounds, these may be planted, singly 
or in groups, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Of these the following are the finest, although the list 
can be profitably enlarged in proportion to the extent of 
the grounds. 

The outside lines of the Lawn should first be planted 
with a thick belt of Evergreens ten feet apart. A back 
ground being thus formed, other trees can be embroidered 
upon it to suit the taste of the owner. For this purpose 
the most eatisfactory tree under all circumstances is the 

NORWAY SPRUCE. 

This can be furnished at prices ranging from ten cents 
to a dollar each, according to the object desired by the 
planter. Many plant the belt very thickly with trees 
worth only $20 per 100, and when they grow crowded 
transplant them to other parts of the lawn. This gives 
a thick belt very soon. Other good Evergrecns for group- 
ing or planting singly are the following :—In grouping, 
Evergreen and Deciduous Trees should never be planted 
together, and strong contrasts in the color of foliage 
always produce the finest effect. 


’ Each. 
J. ee 0.75| Atlas Cedar..... 
Anstrian Pine.... 0.75| Balsam Fir.... 
Bhotan Pine 1.50; Silver Fir..... 
White Spruce .............. 0.75'Scotch Fir....... ocee 
Hemlock Spruce........... SI AEDOF VRS 205 cv0cccccccses 
PR barns nndacanenenrs 1.00 


Of the large DECIDUOUS TREES the following can 












be recommended :— 

Each. Each. 
Sycamore Maple........... SE Sere 0.50 
Sugar Maple................ ee rere 0,50 
Norway Maple............. 0.50, Ash in variety.............. 0.50 
Silver Maple ............... 0.50| Beech, European........... 0,50 
Tulip Tree..............+.. 0.50|Beech, Purple.............. 1.00 
Oriental Plane............. 0.50'Liquidambar............... 0.50 
Elm American............. 0.50 Lone Deciduous........ 0 50 
Oak, American..........-- 0.50) Weeping Willows.......... 0.50 
Elm, English......-..---..- 0.50!Oak, English............... 0.50 


The first eight of the above, if of a size commanding a 

doliar or more, are very suitable for avenues. 

‘ Deciduous trees of a lower growth include among the 
est 











; Each. Each. 
Mountain Ash............. O.5MGilverBell............00000. 025 
ere ara am 050 
Kentucky Coffee. 0.50) Magnolia Glauca.......... 0 59 
Laburnums 0.50 . ripetala......... 0.59 
White Fring 0.50 = Acuminata....... 0.59 
>. Sera | sal “ Macrophylla..... 2.09 
Ash Leaf Maple. --» 058 ng Chinese.......... 2.09 


The prices attached to the ornamental trees are for 
those of moderate size. Where purchasers wish a larger’ 
size for immediate effect, they should name the price they 
are willing to pay. 

EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 
For undergrowth and massing, as well as planting 
singly, the following selection of SHruss may be safel 
made. For massing, nothing whatever can compare with 
the Rhododendron. Its evergreen foliage is very beau- 
tiful in winter, and its flowers are more gorgeous than 
those of any other snruo. 
The Catawbiense, with its varieties, 1s the only desira- 
ble species which is perfectly hardy. 





Each. 

RhododendronCatawbiense 0.75)Dwarf Pine.............. ‘ 

do. grafted varieties.. 2.00/Kalmia...... 
NE wih gn 0% 40-0 005i sae 0 50,Cotoneaster. . 
Evergreen Thorn........... 0.50) [rish Juniper. 
Andromeda Floridunda.... 1.00'Swedish Juniper........... 0.75 
Golden Arbor Vitwz......... 1.00/Siberian Arbor Vite....... 0,75 
Siberian Stone Pine........ 1.00 


‘The last three con be particularly recommended. “The 
Siberian Arbor Vite makes the finest hedge known. 








Early York. ‘Old Mixon Cling. 
tied ixon Free. Golden R wooripe 
Cooledge’s F-worite. George IV th. 


The Rhododendron and Ghent Azateas should be 
planted in a soil of which half is peat. 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS. 











Each Each. 

Ghent Azaleas, many sor's 1.00/Buffalo Berry,.............. 0 25 
Dertzia Gracilis........... 0.50}Oak Leaf Hydrangea....... 0.50 

“ Seabia..........00. 0.2,' Lilac of sorts............... 0.25 
Spirea Reevesii............. 0.35) Weigelia Rosea............ 0.35 

- * double...... 0.50)Forsythia.................. 0.35 

- Prunifolia ....... 0.50/Euonymus.................. 

pad ee 0.50| Altheas of sorts 

ed many others...... 0.25|Philadelphus............... 
Red Flowering Currant.... 0.50;Pyrus Japonica “<a 
Indigo Shrub............... So ree 
BladderSenna......... .-. 025|Upright Honeysuckles 
OS See 0 25|Indigofera..............+++. 
Berberry, Purple...... Sn ° er rr 
Sweet Scented Shrub.. 0.25|Snowball.............-+00+ 














Daphne Mezereon....... +. 0.25 


For training on verandahs, cevering old trees, making 
tree umbrellas, &c. 








: Each Each. 
Clematis Flammula & others .25|Ivy ...........0.6ssee8 eeeee 0. 
i re re 0.50)Chinese Glycine ...... .» 0.50 
elene......... ---. 0.50'White Glycine........ -» 1.00 
Sophia......... .-.. 0,50/Trumpet Creeper, 0.25 
mee eee 0.75 “Chinese do. & others 0. 
Honeysuckles of sorts..... 0 50 





“ Standishii & others. 0.35 


FOR HEDGE PLANTS 
The best. are— 


REONE, MACMOE FO MIND 55 565 50h 50 is 6k vt ene ses $20 to $40 per 100 
Daege Orange 10 per 10 
IER ois wwinepssccsednvcshcensessastesessse 12 per 1000 





ME I ons oon sons Sowssnkacessornhsss ved ssendpcneein 1.50 each 
sé ON re 1.50 to 3.00 * 
Herbaceous of sorts..............06 .s0s benedesess 0.50 “ 


No flower will give so much pleasure as the Rose; 
beautiful in its bud, beautiful in 1ts expanded bloom, beau- 
tiful on a single bush, in groups and masses, in the con- 
servatory of the rich, or in the window of the poor, it 

ssesses a charm superior to those of any other flower 

hey are cultivated by Parsons & Co. in very large 
quantities, and of the finest varieties only, of which they 
have near)y 400 choice kinds in growth. All particulars 
respecting their cultivation will be found in ‘‘ Parsons on 
the Rose,”—a standard Work. to be obtained of Wiley and 
Haisted, or any of the booksellers in New York. 

Of those which bloom more than once in the season, 
the Cuina, TEa, and BourBon varieties, though exceed- 
ingly valuable, require protection in the winter. 

The RemonTanTs are perfectly hardy and have severai 
distinct periods of bloom during the year. This, there- 
fore, is the best class of Roses for general use. 

Those which bloom only once in the year, such as Gur 
den Roses, Moss Roses, &c., are generally hardy. 

A few of the best of each class are named below. Where 
a quantity is wanted, and the selection from this list is 
left to the Proprietors, they will be furnished by the hun- 
dred at the following rates, which do not apply to any 
quantity Jess than a hundred :— 

kemontafts Tea, and China, $25 per 100. 
Bourbon, Moss, and Other classes. $30 per 100. 

The kinds thus selected by the proprietors will not be 
of inferior quality, but those which are cultivated in larger 
quantities on account of their excellence. 





REMONTANT. 

Adele Mauze.............. 0.75|Geant des Batailles........ 0.59 
pe rrr 1.00) Joasine Hanet.............. 0.50 
Augustine Mee............ 1.00’ Louis Odier 
Baronne Prevost........... 0.50]+ius IX.......... 
a err FO eae 0.50 

BOURBON.—<0 cents each, except those noted. 
Appoline....:..-.+-++.+++00. 1.00} Madam Margat. 


Mrs. Bosanquet. 
Queen of Bourbons. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. 


ne 

Bouquet de Flore, 
Cardinal Fesch. 
Henri Plautier. ; 
Imperatrice Joscphine. 

CHINA, TEA, AND NOISETTE.—35 cepts each. 
Antoinette Bouvage. Louis Philippe. 
Arch’ess Therese Isabelle. Leon Felize Bigot 





Devoniensis as Nemesis. 
Eugene Beauharnais. Ophir. ... 
Feilenberg. Pactole. 
La Charmante. Safrano. 


Solfaterre. 
Triomphe du Luxembourg 


JUNE ROSES,—AIll 50 cents each. 
GARDEN. 


Hortensia. 

La Calaissienne. 
Qillet Parfait. 
Queen of Summer. 
Rien ne me surpasse 
Schismaker. 

Sophie de Marsilly 


Lady Warrender. 
Lamarque. 





Baron Cuvier. _ 
Boula de Nanteuil. 
Capitaine Sisclet. 
Chenedole. 
Comtesse Mole. 
Coupe d’Hebe. 

Duc de Trevisse. 








Duke of Sussex. Tibulle. 
Duke of Cambridge. Tricolor. 
Fulgens. York and Lancaster. 
Grandissimma. 

MOSS. 
Alice Leroy. Luxembourg. 
Crimson. Perpetual White 
Cristata. Princesse Adelaide. 
Hooker’s Blush. 
; CLIMBING. 
Baltimore Belle. Perpetual Pink. 
Milledgeville Prairie. | ueen of the Prairies. 
Miss Gunnell. irginia Lass. 


Greenhouse Department. 
NINE HOUSES. 
Greenhouses are generally thought to be withia the 
reach of the rich only. They can, however, be erected 
at very moderate prices, and one costing on!y $200 would 
hold many plants. F 
Visitors are invited to examine the houses which are 
stocked with blooming and sale plants, and will always 





give pleasure. ; 
They are mostly 20 feet wide and 100 feet long. 


No 1.—Is devoted to the fruiting of Exotic Grapes, in order the 
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GRELN-HOUSE DEPARTMENT CONTINUED. 





there may be noerror 1n the varities which they cultivate 
in pots. ; 

No, 2.—Is devoted exclusively to Camellias, which are cultivated 
in large,quantities. 

No. 3.—Is devoted partly to Camellias, and partly to Azaleas and 
other Greenhouse plants. 

No. 4—To Heaths and other plants. 

No, 5.—To Orchideous and Stove plants. 

No. 6.—To large specimen plants. 

No. 7.—To propagation. 

No. 8.—To Roses and bedding plants. 

No. 9.—To general stock. 

EXOTIC GRAPES. 
The following are the best sorts for culture under 


glass :— 
1 year old, 50 cents each; 2 do., 75 cents each; extra strong, $1. 
Black Hamburg. Fiamed Tokay. 
Quien Gass Constantia of Zante 
selas. 0) le 
Golden Chasselas ponsientin 2 


Grizzl ——- oa 
1 Muscadine. 3 
Helrcat of Alexandria. Zinfindel. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Below will be found a selection of some of the best 
varieties, some of which are sultable for window culture, 
some for cheap houses, and others for stores and conser- 


vatories. 















AbutilonVan Houttii..25to 1.00) Echites picta...........+6+- 1.00 
INGI™*NE.......0.200-- e000 0.50! ** nutans... ........++..++- 1.00 
Acacia armata....... 0.25 to 100} ** Russellianum elegans . 1.00 
* intermedia........ 0.28to 1.00] ** truncatum spectabile .. 1.00 
* cultriformis ..........-- 1.00) Erythrina caffril........... 0.50 
“+ Jonginima .......66-eee+ 0.60| Euphorbia sanguinea...... 0. 
Tandis ..........+000e++ 0.50] Franciscea gracilis ........ 0.50 
vi Leopold.........--+ 1,00} ** contertiflora............ 0 
- squarrosacitrina....... ce Rg Serer 0.75 
Andisia crenulata. .. .0.50 to 3.00, Fuchsia Duchesse of Lan- 
Azalea lateritia...... 0.38 to 3.00) ** custer........ 0.50 
* nibso plena ...... 0.50 to 3.(F\} ** Honeybell. . 
‘+ Gledstanerii............ 1.00] ** Commodore 
* wirzana...... 1,00] ** Mrs. Taite . 
* amene... 1,00 Psyche..... 
. nore SSS i i ee peer biaven 
* Beauty of Europe 00} °° BAMPTOSS . 2... cccccc cscs 
* Nurcisseeflura Sexe 1.00] ** Joan of Arc 
‘+ Stanlyana...... 100} °° Glory..... .. ebeasveses . 
* rameutace® .......-..-- 100 Lady Franklin...... .. 0.50 
ouvardya lougifiora....... 0.50] ** Incomparable (Mayle,). 0.59 
aban Josephina ..... 1.90) ** Queen Victoria........ 1.00 
Camellia alba plena 0.75|Gardenia Devoniensis..... = 


51°: Whitfieldii............. 





: didissima...... 
oareitnesd ** Fortunii.... 


1.00 






























ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS 
FOR SPRING OF 1858. 
EVERGREEN, DECIDUOUS, WEEPING, &c. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., beg to inform Nursery- 


men, Landscape Gardeners and Planters generally, that their 
Stock of the following articles is large, and will be sold at prices 


tosuit the times. 
Ist—EVERGREENS. 

Norway SPRUCE, of various sizes from one to six feet high, well 
formed specimens, in quantities from one dozen to 100,000. 

PINES, Austrian, Scotch, and White or Weymouth, from 8 to 12 
inches—frequently transplanted. 

ARsos VITA, Siberian, 2 to3 feet; this is a beautiful hardy 
Tee. 
o “« American, 13 to 4 feet, for hedges, screens, &c. 

PINSAPO SPRUCE, 12 to 18 inches high, quite broad and stout—a 
fine rare tree. 

AFRICAN OR SILVER CEDAR, 2 to 3 feet high. This isa nobletree, 
resembling the Cedar of Lebanon, but hardier and of more 


rapid = 
JAPAN CEDAR, (Cryptomeria Japonica,) 3 to 4 feet high, (in 

pots,) not quite hardy at Rochester. 
CHILI PINE, (Auracaria Imbricata,) 12 to 18 inches, stout and 

bushy, (in pots,) not quite hardy at Rochester, 

Besides these we can furnish a great number of others, for 
which we refer to Descriptive Catalogue No 2. 

= See also advertisement of California Evergreens. 
2nd—DECIDUOUS TRBES. 
Scotch Elm, 8 to 10 feet, Snowy Mespilus, 
Huntington Elm, 8 to 10 feet, /Profnsed flowering do. grafted 4 
Tuliptree, 8 feet, to 5 feet high—a fine small lawn 
Magnolia acuminata, 4to5it. |tree. 
uppieleores Maple, 4to5ft. |Rosemary leaved Willow, 5 feet 
Gold striped leaved do. 4 to 4ft.|grafted-a beautiful feathery tree 
3d—WEEPING OR DROOPING TREES. 

We have the pleasure of offering a fine stock of the following 
gracefui trees so desirable for lawns, cemeteries, &c.: 
Weeping European Ash, Weeping European Birch, 
Weeping Lentiscus leaved Ash,| Weeping American Willow, 
Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Kilmarnock Willow, 
Weeping Poplar, Weeping cherry, ever blooming, 
Weeping Linden, Weeping Heart Cherry. 

The above will be supplied in quantities to suit purchasers. 
Priced Catalogues sent gratis to those who enclose one stamp. 

LLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N ae 


TO AMATEURS AND PLANTERS. 
CHOICE TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 


We have, as usual, an extensive and varied assortment of 
Fruit TREES, SMALL FRUITS, ESCULENT ROOTS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, Roses, DAHLIAS, &C. Also, ORNAMENT.SL TREES, 
EVERGREEN TREES, WEEPING TREES, and all new varieties of 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 
BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, MULBERRIES, &c.,&c. These will be 
lisposed of at prices to amateurs and others by the 
dozen or hundred. Catalogues sent on application, by enclosing 
a stamp for each. ‘ T & CO. 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

















ESTABLISHED, 1828. REBUILT AND ENLARGED, 1856 
BRIDEGBMAWS 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 876 and 878 Broadway, 
NEW-YORK. 
FIELD, HERB, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, &c., &. 


Every article appertaining to the business furnished at rea- 
sonable rates, and warranted as represented. The seeds ars 
grown to order by experienced cultivators, and fully tested be- 
fore being offered. 

For sale by the quantity or in packages for retail trade. 
Goods packed securely to go any distance. Orders by mail 
will be attended to with exactness and promptitude. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 














** Chandlerti ....-...--++- E 
‘+ Duchess of Orleans.... 0.75|Genista fragrans. 
* Florida ........+-++++++ 1,00!Gloxinia Imperialis. 
sf Aca eT a borg pee eececceeteree 
: Henn Favre . ‘bo ** Leonie Van Houtte 1.00 
‘+ Jeffersonii ......----+++ 1,00) °° Grand Sultan .......... 1.00 
* Mrs. Abby Wilder..... 1.00)Grevillea Tillermanii...... 0.50 
* Princesse Bahchiochi.. 1.00' ‘* Sternbergii........ .». 0.50 
** Wildorti...........0+0. 1.00] ** sulphurea... . 0.50 
Campylobotrys discolor... 0.50; °° Javendulacea . 0.50 
Cineraria Lady Hume —, ai ore —— F — 
eUMRE Anon Ghcan spekies 50] _'* picta ...., : ie 
3 Rosy morn .. 0.75| Hydrangea Japonica.. - 0.38 
* Resplendant . 0.50|[xora coccinea superba.... 1.00 
* Advancer .. . 0.50! °° CTOCALR.........cccceeee 0.50 
Lady Camoy: . 0.50 _** Javaniva ............. . 1.00 
Estella ......5.-cceseees 0 50\ Lilium longiflorum ........ 0,50 
 issus discolor. .......---++ 0.50] ** lancifolium album..... 1.00 
Merodendron fallax......-+ 0.50] °° punctatum........... 1.00 
** Bunge .......-.-++++++ Hy ~ rubrum.......... ay. re 
‘ borea......-- F “* — speciosum i 
ucaneite.. ag wouseess 1.00} Medinella, erythrophylla.. 0.50 
Jorrea Cavendishii....---- 0.75} °° SpeCiOSA..........se.006 0.50 
* speciosa........66.-eee+ 0.50) Musa Cavendishii......... 2.00 
* Lindleyana.........---- 1.90} °° dacca............ .. 2.00 
‘* Dbrilliant.......-.+ ..- 1,00|Pimelia spectabile. . .. 1.00 
* delicata .........-- -- 0.50'Rhopala elegans .... .. 0.50 
Jrotonpictum......--- .. 075] Rojiera ameena.... -- 0.50 
Syclamen Persicum 0.25| °° cordata........ «. 0.75 
Daphne odora.....---- -- 0.50 0.50 
rubra ......;- ase 1.00 1.00 
Dielytra ee. He reo 
i : rus.. a 55 a 
Dipioden cre sinoda . 1,00! Tremandra verticillata..... 0.75 
Oracena terminalis. 1,00] Viburnum odorat 1.00 
* nobdilis........00- - 1Q0] °° suspensum............. 0.50 


Our collection embraces the finest new Pelargoniums 
and all the choicest bedding plants, such as Geraniums, 
Chrysanthemums, Verbenas, Phioxes, Gladiolus, Amaryl- 
.is, Petunias, Heliotropes, Salvias,&c. Nolawn is atall, 
complete which has not iis surface variegated with some 
of the many brilliant bedding plants now cultivated. 

It is scarcely proper for the Proprietors to speak of their 
mode of dealing; they leave that to those who know 
them. They will simply say, that they do not trust their 
sales to irresponsible men, whose only object is to make 
large commissions, irrespective of the interest of the pur- 
chaser or the reputation of the proprietors. Reputation 
and character are of more value in their eyes than money. 
The first two they wish to secure by fair and liberal deal- 
ing—the last must take care of itself. 

TRANSPLANTING 

Is carefully done at the Nursery, but as the planting is 
often improperly done by the purchaser, and the trees 
consequently die, it is expressly understood that the pro- 
prietors do not ensure the living of anytrees. Directions 
for transplanting will be found on the cover of their cata- 
logue. 

It will be born in mind that the varieties given above 
are but a small part of the catalogue, which can be ob- 
tained on application, as below. 

Where very large quantities are wanted by dealers, or 
others, a liberal discount will be made. 

SMALL TREES CAN BE FURNISHED AT HALF THE ABOVE 


Prices. 
TERMS CASH. 

For packing, a charge will be made simply covering cost, 
and the trees will be delivered at Fulton Market (New- 
York City) free of freight. 

Priced and detailed catalogues will be furnished on the 
groun‘s, or at the office of the Bridgeport Insurance Com- 
pany, 34 Wall street, New-York City. 

FACILITIES OF COMMUNICATION WITH NEW- 
YORK. 
Visitors can reach Flushing from Fulton Market slip, 


New-York, by boat and railroad six times J ne day. Time 
of transit, 50 minutes ; leaving both New York and Flush- 


New Verbenas. 


The subscriber would take pleasure in calling the attention 

of Amateur Florists and all lovers of this popular bedding plant, 

to the following new and superb foreign varieties. 

Geant des Battailles, deep scurlet crimson, one of the finest ver- 

benas yet introduced. 

eke, Se deep purple maroon, extra fine for vase culture or 

pedding. 

Charles Dickens, — lilac, darker center, large eye, fine for 

pot culture or be: oe. - 

Celestial, pale rose, very large truss, very yo 

Lady Palmerston, delicate pale blue, with large white center. 

Le Gondolier, soft rosy carmine, fine truss. 

King of roses, mottled rose, good form. 

_Alsoa — of seedlings raised by ths subscriber. 

Chieftain, dark maroon crimson, light eye. 

Black Prince, deepindigo purple, very dark. 

The above at 25 cents each, or the set for $2. 

Verbenas in packages as fullows. 

Package No.1. 12 first class, including two of the above novel- 
BAND, onc kGosncebepecicnise ds 60 teeedvoecseae $1 75. 

Same by mail post-paid PON 00 

25 first class, including four of the a! 









Package No. 2. 25 

Same iy sani post-paid 
ame by mail post-pai 

* first class, inctosing six of the 
i 


Wale xmas ovtkn chav dbhe pinakgeiiiin ddl 
Same by mail 





Package No. 3. 


t-paid 6 00 
Wellestablished plants, if ordered early in the seasou, can be 
forwarded by maii a journey of from three to four days without 
the slightest injury. Tothose who order either of the above 
packages in March with cash enclosed, a package of choice Verbe- 
na seed will be added. Price of seed per package to those not 
ordering plants 25 cents. Plantsordered in March and pluced in 
Hot-beds will make fine plants for bedding out in May. 

All orders enclosing cash shall be promptly and faithfully at- 


tended to. Descriptive Catalogues now re: and forwarded to 
all making application. Address DEXTER SNOW. 
Chicopee, Hampden Co., Mass. 





ROSES AND DAHLIAS, 
HYBRID PERPETUAL nose. 


3 ES. 

HyBrip Cutna ROsEs, 
nd other elasses. a large stock of strong gious 

AHLIAS, a superb coliection embracing the finest new Eng- 
lish and French varieties. The stock of the above is large, and 
will be sold at very low rates. 

Descriptive priced Catalogues forwarded gratis to all who en- 
close one stamp. ELLWANGER®* BARRY 





mg at & 10, 1, 4, and 5} o’cloek, 





Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Flower Seeds! Flower Seeds! 


J. M. THOBBURN & CO., have just published their CaTa- 
LOGUE of FLOWER SEEDs for 1858 with practical directions for 
their Culture, containing over 1,000 VARIETIES, and many of 
joo quite NEW AND RARE, among which are the following 

EMS, 

ACROCLINUM ROSEUM, New Rhodanthe like Flower, per pkt. 25cts 
ALONSOA WARCZEWICZzII, bright Crimson, 25 
LINUM GRANDIFLORUM KERMESINUM, beautiful crimson flar,25 


Linum LEwistl VARIEGATA, splendid variegated 25 
PHLOx DRUMMONDII ALBA a 
“‘ LEOPOLDINA NAPOLEON au magnificent, each 10 
“ QUEEN Victoria & OCULATA 
PORTULACA CARYAPHYLLOIDES, new carnation, striped. 10 


ASTERS INCOMPARABILIS, &C., seven distinct fine German 


sorts. 10 
Stocks GRANDIFLORA, &c., siz beautiful German sorts. 10 
LEPTOSIPHON AUREUS AND LUTEUS, both new, each 10 
TROPCOLUM MINUS COCCINEUS, hardy Dwarf, crimson. 10 


IPOM@A TRICOLOR NOVA, new, beautiful striped hardy Ipomea.25 


WHITLAVIA GRANDIFLORA, beautiful blue hardy annual, 10 
DaTURA METELOIDES, new hardy annual. 25 
SAQBATIA CAMPESTRIS, new Green-House annuals. 25. 


e have but alimited supply of the above SEEDS and orders * 
will be filled in rotation 
On receipt of order covering the amouut, we send the above 
postage paid, as also the following: 
COLLECTIONS OF 
100 Varieties of Annual, Biennial and Perennials, for....$4.00 
50 Varieties of Annual, Biennial and Perennials, for... .$2.00 


25 Varieties of Annuals for....$1.00 
10 Varieties of Annuals for..... 50 
20 Varieties of New and Rare Annuals for....$2.00 
20 Varieties of Choice Green-House Seeds for... .$2.50 
40 Varieties of Choice Green-House Sees “ for....$5.00 


20 Varieties of American Seeds for European Culture.... 
Z ALSO: 
Choice Assortments for Rockwork................... 
Choice Assortments of Aquatics..................0ecsceeee 
Choice Assortments of Ornamental Grasses 
Choice Assortments of Imported German Asters and Stocks 
WO ckatcacccivecadpenecsinn besusebiesgionehencctad 75 to $1.50 
OUR OWN SELECTION. 
Wecan still supply small quantities of 
DaniE.. O’RouRKE & SANGSTER’s No. 1 Peas, each at 40c. per qt. 
NAPOLEON & EUGENIE Peas, each at 75c. per gc 
Haxrison’s GLORY AND PERFECTION Peas, each at 50c, per qt 
FAIRBEARD’s CHAMPION OF ENGLAND Peas, each at 30c. per qt 
RED, WHITE AND YELLOW ONION, from $150 to $250 peri, 





HUBBARD SQUASH, 25c. per oz 
Lona ORANGE CARROT, at $1,00 per Ib 
AFRICAN IMPHEE, true, at $1 00 per Ib 
SORGHUM OR CHINESE SuGAR CaNE, at 25c. per lb 
HEMLOCK TREE SEED (clean), at 75c.p roz 
WEYMOUTH PINz (clean seed), at $3,00 per Ib 
Norway SPRUCE, at $1,59 per ib 
EUROPEAN SILVER FIR, at $1,50 per Ib 
DeEcipvovus CyPREss, at 50c. per qt 
&c., &e., &e. 
‘ J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


15 John St., New-York. 


& Catalogues will be muiled to applicants enclosing a post- 
age stamp, please say whether a Flower or Vegetable Seed Cat- 
alogue is wanted. 


GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER 
SEEDS. 


The subscriber offers a fuil assortment of Garden. Field and 
Flower Seeds of the growth of 1857 and of ‘he very best qualities, 
and in addition to allthe standard varieties, will be found man 
novelties, for sale Wholesale and Retail. Orders by mail attend- 
ed to immediately aoe 

Peas—choice and new varieties, Extra Early Daniel O’Rourke 
Champion of England, Carters Victoria, Hairs’ Defiance, Dwar 
Sngar, Tall Sugar, Hairs’ Dwarf Blne Mammoth, Harrisun’s 
Glory, Harrison’s Pertection, Epps’ Monarch, Epps’ Lord Rag- 
lan, British Queen, with all other varieties 
CavLirLowsa arly Paris, Nonpariel and Alma. 
CaBBaGE—Early Wukefieid, Early Ox Heart, Enfield Market 

and Winningstadt. z 

Corn—King Philip, Early Darlings, Constantinople and Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen 

Turnips—Ashcroft’s Swede, Rivers Sweedish Stubble and 
Waites Eclipse. 

Prize Cucumbers for frames, 

Winter Cherry or Strawberry Tomato, 

Spinach. 

Potato Seed German and Knglish. ‘ 

OaTs—Poland, Potato and other choice varieties. 

PoTaToEs— Prince Albert’s which we highly recommend, (Ash 

af Kidney, imported) Early Dikeman, Farly June, 
Dover, Mercer, and all other varieties. 

SpriInG WHEAT—Golden Drop or Fife, Sea, Canada Clubb, &e. 

Sprine BARLEY, SPRING RYE. ; 

Topacco Seed, Havanna and Connecticut Seed Leaf. 

SPRING and WINTER VETCHES or TARES—Broom Corn, Spring 
Buckwheat, Cotton Seed, &c. 

FRUIT SEEDs, Apple, Pear, Quince, Currant, Gooseberry, Rasp- 
berry and Strawberry Seed Peach, Plumand Apricot Pits. 

OSAGE BANeE. Buckthorn, Yellow and Honey Locust, Chineso 

rbor Vite. 

Grass SEEDs, Hungarian and American Millet, Green, Ken- 
sneky, Blue or June, Orchard, Ray, Italian and Perennidi, 
Foul Meadow, Sweet Scented Vernal, Fine Mixed Lawn 

Top, Timothy or Herds. &c. - 

CLOVERS, re Medium Red, White Dutch, Luzern o; 

Fr.nch Rainfoin, Aliske, Crimson, il 


Yellow Trefoi 
Onion SETT3 Red and Yell r But 





ellow, Top or Button and Potato 


nions. 
RHUBARB Roots, Myatt’s Victoria and Linnezus, Imported. 
ASPARAGUs RooTsS—Cabbage, Cauliflower, Egg and Tomate 
Evorsthing in tay tine farmiobed ond bh 

ve ng in my line furnis and at reasonable rates, 

A Cmaiges containing a full list of seeds and prices furnish- 


ed on application. 
AFRICAN IMPHEE, genuine as raised by Leon=rd M. Wray, 
OCHINESE SUGAR CANE—American and 25 and 
r pound. Ioperett 





40 cents pe 
191 Water-St New-York. 
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Garden Vegetable, Herb and Flower 


Seeds. ee 

sriber has now on hand a full assortment of all the 

Pend oe om = phn vy and varieties of Vegetable, Herb + 
Flower Seeds ali warranted fresh aud trueto name. Orders by 
mail will ——— attention New price Catalogues 
furnished on apjAication. 

RED BRIDGEMAN. 

-_ No. 876 Broadway, New-York. 





Field & Garden Seeds.—A Choice Vuriety. 


PRINCE ALBERT PoTaToes, and do not Rot, very Prolific, 
$ GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
sees 60 Cortland Street, New-York. 





FINE HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


hlores 160 of the most beautiful varieties. ow 

feeenere EMUMs, 70 of the finest pompone varieties and 25 of 
the large. We give special entonthas to these—1 mporting annu- 
ally the best new varieties from abr y 

Houiywocks, superb double varieties, of all colors, perfect as 
dahlias. : 

DIELYTRA SrecTaBILts.—This plant proves to be as hardy us 
8 common Peony, 18 and one of the moat remarkable andl beau- 
tiful of all border plauts. Over 10,000 strong plants for sale. 

Besides the above, we re ee 200 4 i 

d lants, selected with great care : 

=. ELLWANGER & BARKY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester. N. Zz. 


CONCORD GRAPE. 


his new seedling maintains its reputation as the best hardy 
sane It rine: | first Premium of $20 as “the best hardy 
scedling grape equal or superior to the Isabella,” at the Stute 
Fair of the a Agricultural Society, Oct. 1857. The Wine 
from this grape also received the first Premium. It has a sher- 
ry gout, and is prouuunced by good judges tu he of exceitent qual- 
ity. This grape is perfectly hardy, having withstood the severe 
Winter's of 1855-56, whea the Isabelia, Diana and other out door 
grapes were killed to the ground in the garden of the proprietor 
The origimator has a fine stuck for sale. Price for strong plants 
of one year, $10 per dozen, $1 sing!e piants. Older plants $2 to 
$3 each. 4 tiberal discount made to the trade. 
Be sure to yet your plants from some responsible dealer, any 
quantity of spurious vines have been sold as Concord even in the 


i 5 
vicinity of us production E. W. BULL, Concora, Mass. 








Pear Trees for Sale. 


I Shall Receive about the 1st of March, from the most 
Reliable Nurseries in France, 3,000 Dwarf Pear 
Trees, grafted on Quince Stocks of the following 
Varieties. 


BARTLETT.—Large ; buttery and melting, with rich, musky 
flavor ; growth oreet, and bears abundantly; does finely on 
uince. September. 
ay Diei.—Laree, buttery and rich ; dull yellow, dotted ; 
a strong and rapid grower, fine on Quince. October to Decem- 
ber. 


BELLE LucraTIvE (FOUDANTE D’AUTOMNE, )—Medium size ; 
yellowish green, slightly russetted ; melting an fine ; good grow- 
er and bearer; does well on Quince; first quality. ptember 
an! October. 

DUCHESSE D’'ANGOULEME.—The largest of all good pears; 
greenish yellow; makes a beautiful tree; does best on Quince. 
October and November. me : 

DOYENNE Boussock.—Large and delicious, somewhat like a 
very large white Doyenne; a goud gruwer, succeeds well on 
Quince. October, y : 

Lovuis& BONNE DE JeERSEY.—Large ; yellowish green, with a 
red cheek; juicy, buttery and rich ; grows vigorously on Quince, 
and is one of the very best. September and October. 

SECKEL.—Small; rich, yellowish brown ; goud grower and 
bearer; the very best. Septemberand October. 

Van Mon’s Leon LE CLERc.—Very large; melting, buttery 
and rich; vigorous grower and productive; grows weil on 

uice. Octuber, November. 2 ‘ 

BEURRE D’AREMBERG.—Large, rich and melting, with vinous 
favor ; one of the best Winter pears; vigorous and productive : 
does well on Quince, December to January. ; 

GLOoUT MokvcEavU.—Large ; sweet, melting and buttery ; vig- 
orous and productive ; does finely on Quince December. 

PR Ck—For Lots of 25 or less, 40 cents each 
For Lots of 25 to 50 35 cents each. 
For Lots of 100 30 cents each. 

Also a large assortment of the best varieties of RASPBERRY; 
SLACKBERRY, STRAWBERRY AND RHUBARB PLANTS. ’ 

Together with alarge and select assortment of reliable Field, 
Garden and Fiower Seeds. For Sale by H. RALPH. 

Union Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
No. 23 Fulton Street New-York, 





Rare Evergreen Trees. 
‘ Of California, &c. 


We have the pleasure of offering a moderate stock of the fo)- 
lowing rare and desirable trees of Catifornia, Oregon, &e All 
are Seedlings, grown in pots, and in perfect health and vigor. 
Can be forwarded any distance with the balls unbroken. 

Wasi IncTonia, (Sequoia, Wellingtonia, &.) The famous “ big 
tree ” of California—strong bushy plants from 8 to 12 inches— 
this proves hardy here. 

CuPREssUs LawsoNlaNa, 8 to 10 inches, one of the most ele- 
gant of this genus yet discovered. 

iasecesegs DecuRRENS, of Torrey, (Thuja gigaotea,) six 

nches. : 

Tuusa Macrocarpa, 8 to 15 inches. 

do ARTICULATA, 16 to 12 do. ; 

ABIES GRANDIs, 1 year Seedlings, well ripened, and will bear 


a ies 
Pinus BENTHAMIANA, 2 year Seedlings. 
do LaMBERTIANA, 2 do do, 
do MTUBERCULATA, 2 do. 
do J§FFREYI, 2 do do, 
do MonTicoLa, 2 do do, 
do SABINIANA, 6 to 8 inches, 





2 do do. 
For omnis priced lists, we refer to our Catolague No. 2, 
which will be sent gratis to all who apply and enclose one 


mp. 
7 ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, hester, N. Y. 





New-Canaan Nurseries, 


The subscribers would invite attention to their Nursery 
eee ies Apple Lacs (rere 2.0 Saudi Rinks ti bial 

100 pple trees from 2 to ts from ui : 

oe 008 Peach trees. 1 year from the bud: a 


20,000 2 years 
Pear trees, Standard und Dwarf, Cherry, Apricot . 
trees. -Also 20,000 American Arbor Vites from 2 F ay are 
aoe (twice transplanted), Norway Spruce and other Ornument- 

altrees. Address 





Ot OO 





TO FRUIT GROWERS.—SPRING OF 1858. 


In addition to our general stock of Fruit Trees, we solicit the 
attention of Planters to the following articles in particular, the 
stock of which is extensive, and of the finest descriptsons : 

Pears on QuINCE, Dwarfs and Pyramids, 2 to 3 years’ growth ; 
Trees of bearing size can ge supplied of a few sorts. 

CHERRIES on ManaLes, Dwarfs and Pyramids, very strong 
and weil formed, all the best sorts in cultivation. ? 

ForEIGN GraPEs for Vineries—strong, 2 year old plants, in 
pots, from eyes, ail the popular varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES, upwards of 40 vari- ties, including McAvoy’s 
Superior, Longworth's Prolific, Hooker’s Seedling, Genesee. 
Jenny Lind Scott's Seediing, &c ; also, the finest French av 
English varieties, including Trollope’s Victoria, aud Triomphe 

fond, twosupert, hardy and prolific varieties. é 

RasPBERRIES—Brinkle’s Orange, the hardiest and best light 
colored variety known ; also, Mervetlle de 4 Saisonsund Belle de 
Fontenay, the two best autumnal sorts, superb large fruits and 

rolific 
. All these fruits have heen propagated and grewn with the 
must scrupulous regard for accuracy, aud may ve relied upon 


Early orders are sulicited. 
< ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





NOTICE TO ORCHARDISTS. 


25,000 PEACH TREES,ONE YEAR FROM THE BUD, OF STRONG 
GROWTH. 
Being always engaged inthe culture of the fruit for market 
purchasers may rely upon obtaining the varieties best adapted 
to their interest 
20,000 Osage Orange plants, 2 Jame owth, twice cut back 
and rvot pruned. ASHER HANUVE & SON, 
Rumsom Nurseries, near ked Bank, 
Munmvouth Co., N. J 





Pear Seeds and Seedlings. 


Good healthy pear seedlings, 1 year $8 per 1,000, $75 per 10,000. 
Do. do. do. 2 years $15 per 1,000, $140 per 10,000 
New-England Pear Seeds of prime quality for Spring sowing $5 
per quart. 

Norway Spruce, Scotch Larch and Fir, Pines, &c., Apple, Maz- 
zard, Plum, Angers, Quince, Mabtaleb, Paradise and Dunein, 
stocks of the best quality. Catalugues to any address. Car- 
riage paid to New-York or Boston. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
Ply muuth, Mass. 


HOICE PEACH TREES. 

I have a Few Hundred very choice Peach Trees, from the 

most healthy stock for my own use, but will sell dow, for want 

of roum to set; or will exchange for ~~ kind of fruit 
CHARLK&S L. DAVIS 





trees. 


January 23d, 1858. ‘Tarrytown, N. , & 





Raspberries—Strawberries—Rhubarb. 


RLACKBERRIES—CURRANTS, &c.—a choice assortment includ- 


Brinkles Orange Raspberry. 
A new variety, unequalled in flavor and beauty—also very vig- 
orous and productive—is condsi ered by many as the very 
best, also the THUNDERER—CUsHING—AND CoL. WILDER— 
AND 
Myatts Linnzus Rhubarb. 
An English variety—particularly tender, fine flavored and pro- 
ductive—Chas. Downing Esq., states it to be the best kind for 
Market or Garden. See his article in HORTICULTURIST, last 
August. Also 
Strawberries. 
Hoveys Seedling—Boston Pine—Large Early Scarle-—PEa- 
BoDy’s New Seedling. 
BLACK3ERRIES—New-Rochelle and NEWMAN’s Thornless— 
Black Naples Currants, &c 
The above plauts are offered tothe trade, Market Gardeners 
and others. Waolesale aud retail. Priced Catalogues furnished 
on application. FREEMAN & KENDALL. 
Ravenswood Fruit Garden—Ravenswood, L. I 
We have visited Messrs. Freeman & Kendall's Fruit Gardens 
from which they are now oilering to sell plants, and we can say 
their Plants ire well grown and very superior varieties. The 
Orange Raspberry and Linueus Rhubarb particularly. We take 
pleasure m recommending them to the public. 
CHARLES DOWNING, Newburg. 
C, W. GRANT, lona, near Peekskill. 





CHERRY CUBRANTS. 
The undersigned would call the attention of all fruit growers 
and dealers to lus fine stuck of 
THE GENUINE CHERRY CURRANT 
for sule at $15 per hundred, selected one year old plants. 
10 per hundred fine well rooted plauts of 
A SECOND SIZE. 


Specimens of the fruit grown by the undersigned, were exhib- 
ited last Summer at the Farmers Club, and Taylur'’s Saloon, 
New-York, where they attracted marked attention. See AGRI- 


CULTURIST for 1857, page 184. 
CHARLES F. ERHARD 
Ravenswood, L. 1. 





Strawberry Plants for Sale, 


Allthe best varieties—embracing LarGe EarLy ScaRr.et, 
Hovey's ALBANY, GENESEE and WALKERS Seedlings, Moya- 
MENSING and BRIGHTON Pines, MONROE SCARLET, LONG WORTHS 
Prolific, McAvoy’s Superior and Extra Red and Iowa's, Also 
Fastolf, Franconia, Red and Yellow Antwerp'’s and Orange 
Raspberry Vines, and New-Rochelle Blackberry. 

I. M. WARD. Newark. N. J. 


NEW-ROCHELLE (OR LAWTON) 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
PRICES REDUCED! 

The Subscribers announce to their friends and customers the 
h ey have 2aow 
OVER SIX ACRES 
of the 
GENUINE NEW-ROCHELLE (or LAWTON) 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 


under cultivation, and in good condition. 
They are therefore prepared to fill large orders the coming 
FALL and the next SPRING, at the fullowing reduced prices: 






One Thousand Plats,.......ccccccccccesccces $100 
One Menbral Pies. ccs eccesccaccesecosves 12 
Ny eee ccaahhuesedesaiboesnonscaxe 6 50 
BO ND Fai ncintccccsnsctsecsssescesce 4 
Se CN ag sn 58 0808 <0 05h cas tdcnsan 2 50 
One Half Dozen Plants, ...........cceeeceees 1 50 


EF" Good Plunts for setting, of a second size, will be sold for 
$80 per: 1,000 Plants, or $10 per 100 Plants. 

N. B.—Al! Plants ordered of us will he TAKEN up and PACKED 
with the GREATEST CARE, and UNDER OUR OWN PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION, 

Of the MANY THOUSANDS sent out by us last year, we have 
heard very few instances of failure, notwithstanding that they 
have been forwarded to 

EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
and the setting out has often been entrusted to unskillful hands 

Printed directions for setting and cultivating are sent with 
every package. 

GEORGE SEYMOUR & CO, 
fcuth Norwalk, Conn. 

N. B.—DREW & FRENCH, 85 Barclay-street, New-York 
City, are our authorized agents for the sale of these plants, from 
whom they can be obtained of same quality and at same price ar 
of ourselves. GEO, SEYMOUR & CO. 





Lawton Biackberry. 


This variety 1s unique, and not as many suppose, “ The Com- 
mon New Rochelle Blackberry,” improved by cultivution. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


at the fifth meeting of this National Association. Held in the 
City of Boston, in September, 1854, the name and guality of this 
new luxury for the truit garden, was fully established and we 
extract from their report the following testimonials: 

Mr. Cabot, of Massachusetts:—"I wish to enquire ubout 
Lawton'’s New-Rocheile Blackberry.” 

Kev. WM CLIFT, of Stonington, states :—“ The Lawton Black 
berry has fruited with me for the first time this season; it ful 
fils all 1's promise which is all that need be said of it. Coming 
jus' after raspberries, it prolongs the xeason of small fruits a 
month or more, and it isa great acquisition. It deservesa place 
in every garden ” 

_ Me. Pine, of New-York :—“ It is the most remarkable acquis 
wont hed sweet and delicious indeed, and the hardiest plaut 
possible. 

Mr Maurice, of New-York :— It is very large, tender and 
delicious. I think it the greatest acquisition we have had.” 

Mr. CLark, of Connecticut:—'] never saw anything more 
productive.” 

Mr. SauL, of New-York:—“I can corrobcrate what others 
nave said.” 

Mr. PRINCE, of New-York :—“It is a most remarkable ac 
quisition of the blackberry kind—very sweet and delicious in 
deed ; agreat bearer and the hardiest plaut p ble.” 

GEORGE GABRIEL, Esq., of Stonington, Conn.:—“ The Law- 
ton Blackberry has fruited with me for the first time this season. 
It fulfills al) its promises, and deserves a place in every garden.” 

Circulars containing testimonials, directions for planting, 
price, &c., sent free by mail. dress 

M. LAWTON, No. 54 Wall-St., New-York. 


NEW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS, 


This famous fruit was discovered and cultivated nearly twen- 
ty years ago, at New-Rochelle, N. ¥., by Lewis A. Secor, from 
whom Lawton, Seymour and others obtained their original stock. 
Our pamphlet of 24 pages giving its entire history (name in- 
cluded) with directions for culture, will be forwarded post-paid 
on receipt of six cents in postage stamps. 

Our Prices are reduced tothe following rates. 

FIRST SIZE, LARGE AND VIGOROUS. 
One Thousand Plants$100,00 Two Dozen Plants. $4,00 
One Hundred Plants = 12,00 One Dozen Plants. % 
rift _ Plants (6,50 One half Dozen Plaats 1,50 
Second size Plants. $80,00 per 1,000. 
Weegive the fullest guarantee of the genuineness and good 


condition of all plants ra Ad FR 
CW & E 8 b 
New-York, March, 1858. eae la 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. 


THE NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 

We have on hand a large and fine stock of this popular fruit, 
which we can dispose of, either at Wholesale or Retail. Our 
plants are young and vigorous, the proper age and size for suc- 
cessful planting. Our price per thousand is $120. Per hundred 
$1250; Per dozen $2. We can also supply plants of the new 
uative Grapes at low prices, as well as a general selection of 
small Fruits, A. FROsT & CO. 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 














New-Rochelle Blackberry. 


Vigorous shoots from the above at $10 per 100. . 
per 25. $250 per dozen. Sux cheated 





Rhubarb Roots. 


JUST RECEIVED from Europe 

MYATTS VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS. 

LINNAEUS RHUBARB ROOTS. 

ASH LEAF KIDNEY POTATOES. 

For sale ly Rk. L. ALLEN. 191 Water-st., New-York. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, selectéd 
ex ly for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 

TWINES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, for sale in lots to 

suit, by D MANWARING, Importer, 





rans} } plants of the same at $15 per 100. $8 per 50— 
per “rd er dozen. Hop trees at $1 oh or $50 pod pe r 
P. C. ROOSEVELT, Pelham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





The Lawton Blackberry. 


Plants in original Packages from Mr. Lawten’s Farm in 
New-Rochelle, for sale at same prices as Mr Lawton. 
R. L. ALLEN. 191 Water-st., New-York. 


EW ROCHELLE (or tawton) BLACK- 
berry. Genuine plants for sale by the 100 or 1,000 at the low 
estrates. By SIMEON LESTER. New-Rocheile, N. ¥ 











STEPHEN HOYT &CO,, 
1858. 


New Canaav Tap. 20, New-Canaan, Ct. 





248 Front-street, New-York 





Or apply to JOS. W. LESTER, 166 Water St., New-York City 
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The Alien Raspberry. 


Our spare stock of this approved, tried, and thoroughly hardy 
fruit. will be ready for filling orders as soon as the grounds is 
free from frost. 


its superiority is now so well established, that 
several distant Raspberry growers, after a satisfactory trial, with 
a few plants, have taken five hundred, to a thousand each for 
theirown cultivation. Descriptions of the fruit and the mode 
of cultivation will be sent to all applicants, and with every pack- 


“er ces: 10 plants $1. — plants and upwards, $1 per 
. , $7 per 100. ; 
— oh nore pod act mney be enereee to the subscriber, 

y is F. Alien Esq., Blac = . 
Oar 18. ee THOMAS DUFF. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


250,000. Hoveys Seedlings. 
100,000 Boston Pines. 
100,000 Crimson Cones. 
25.000 McAvovs Superior. 
All of which have been raised with great care. Pure and un- 
mixed,and in fine condition. Will be Sold in quantities to suit 





urchasers at the following rates, viz : 

rom 100 to 1,000 per Thousand. 
do 1,000 to 5,000 $6 do do 
do 5,°00 to 10000 $450 do do. 


do 10,000 and upwards $3 75. do do. 
An extra charge made fur Packing. 
Apply at the Gardens: of the undersigned at Yonkers, or at 
their office in New-York. ; 
WELLS & PROVOST, (Proprietors of Spratts Patent Self- 
Sealing Cans.) Nos. 215 & 217 Front-St., New-York. 


A. O. MOORE. 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER. 
140 FULTON ST., NEW-YORK. 


New Works Just Published. 


WARDER’S HEDGE MANUAL. 

Acomplete treatise on Hedges, Evergreens, and all plants 
suitable for American Hedging. especially the Maclura, or 
Osage Orange—the only successful system of pruning—manipu- 
lation and management—fully illustrated with cuts of imple- 
ments and processes, to which is added a treatise on 

EVERGREENS—their different varieties, their propagation, 
transplanting and culture in the United States. By Jno. A. 
Warder M b>, Ed. of Western Hort. Review & Pres. of the 
Cincinnati Hort. Society. 

1 VOL. 12 MO. PRICE one Dollar. 
FIELD’S PEAR CULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Propagation and Cultivation.of the Pear in 
America—a full catalogue and description of the different vari- 
eties—their adaptation to Dwarfs and Standards—the hest modes 
of pruning with directions for ripening and Pe iy! the 
fruit, numerous engravings. carefully prepared, exhibit both 
the erroneous and correct methods of treatment. By Thos. W. 


d. 
es VOL. 12 MO. PRICE 75 CENTS. 


FISH CULTURE. 

A Treatiseon the Artificial Propagation of Fish, with the 
description and habits of the kinds most suitable for pieces! 
ture, also the most successful modes of Angling for the fishes 
therean descri 
Cleveland Academy of Nat. Science. 

1 VOL. 8 VO. PRICE one Dollar. 
FLINT ON GRASSES. 

APrartical Treatise on Grasses and Forage plants, with more 
than one Hundred Illustrations of grasses andimplements. The 
editor of the American Agriculturtst says : is the best 
treatise of the kind we have seen on this important subject. We 
advise our readers to get this book and study it thoroughly, as we 
are now doing.” By caariee L. Flint A. M., Sec. of the Mass. 
State Board of Aguculture. 

1 VOL. 8 VO. PRICE $1 25. 


All the above works will be sent post-paid on receit! of price. 
Address, A. O 





Agricultural Book Publisher, 
. 140 Fulton St. New-York. 


HARRGW AND CLOD CUTTER. 








This is a highly useful and valuable Farm implement, for pre- 
paring sod-lands for corn, or to reduce cloddy lands to proper 
tilth for seeding oats, wheat or rye. 

This Harrow drew a premium at the last State Fair, for the 
best harrow and harrowing. 

Farmers who may want an important improvement for the 
harrowing of rough and cloddy ground, will do well to call and 
examine this patent Harrow and Clod-Cutter 

Manufactured by J. WINEBRENNER & CO., Harrisburg. 


Pa. 
Sof] also by P. MORRIS & CO., Phil : 
WARDEUP, Prism ELS © CO., Philadelphia; and by J 





IANOS! elegant 6} oct. rosewood Pianos 
new and perfect for $150. JAS. M. EDNEY,56 John-st.NY. 


bed. By Theodatus Garlick M. D.. Vice Pres. of | 9 





SUGAR IS MADE!!! 


OLCOTT'S BOOK “SORGHO & IMPHEE,” or the Chinese 
and African Sugar Canes: Containing full instructions for 
making SUGAR, MOLASSES, ALCOHOL, etc., etc. Sent by mail 
post-paid. Price $t 

JMERER SEED. One VARIOAY. enough se 
plant 2 square rods sent by mail pre-paid, wit 

I M PHE E the book for six cents more in outa stamps. 

Each additional variety of Imphee siz cents. 

SEED. Only sent to those who order the . 

Gov. J. H. Hammond, of Soath Carolina, 
who raised the above seed testifies under date 
of Nov. 26, 1867, that he does not recollect any 
variety of the Imphee which isiaferior to the 
jSorgho, wuile many varieties have a larger 

» yielded more juice and marked a higher de- 
gree on the sacherometer, and in a letter to the 

undersigned of Jan. 13th, 1858, 9 

Says: “I think these seed well worth distrib- 

uting. They produce a Sugar Cane at least 

equal tothe Sorgho in all respects and some of 
them are twice the size. Iam inclined to 
think we Fe po plsimeset find neveral of the 
varieties (ripening at different peri su; 

ceding the Sorgho altogether. 1 plant t year 

60 acres of the Cane—of these four will be 

lanted in Sorgho and the remainder in 

mphee.” 

A supplement to “The Sorgko and Imphee” containing the 
American ve geno of 1857, with J. 8. Lovetings statement 
of hissuccessiul manufacture of Brown and White Sugar from 
the Sorgho, will agpompany the Book. 

ress 


TEN 
VARIETIES. 


BETTER 
THAN 
SORGHO. 





. A, O. MOORE. 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
. 140 Fulton Street, New-York. 





Bees and Bee Books, 


The subscriber will sell a few stocks of Bees the coming 
Spring, (about the first of April). Price in common hives, from 
five to eight dollars, according to age and condition. Also some 
in Langstroth’s hives—new swarms—price, aside from patent 
right,ten dollars They will be packed on springs and delivered 
at the Railroad Depot for fifty cents per hive, or three for $1. 

Stocks were taken by express last Spring near 1090 miles, and 
delivered in good condition. When three or more are ordered 
the ‘* Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained” will be added 
without charge ; or, for one dollar in gold,or postage stamps, 
the book will be mailed to ~ one. free of postage. Address 

I. QUINBY, St. Johnsville 
Montgomery Co. N. Y. 


HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c. 


of reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, which 
register the coldest and warmest degree of temperature during 
the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For sale by 


D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl-st. 
ARM IMPLEMENTS OF MOST AP- 


proved patterns, made in best and most durable manner, 
and at low prices. Our large assortment embraces a:most every 
implement, tool or seed wanted by the Farmer, Planter or Gar- 
ener. For sale by AL 








191 weesnin, New-York. 
PASCHALL MORRIS & CO., 
N. E. corner 7th and Market sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS. 


COLEMAN'S FARM MILL forgrinding all kinds of grain 
will grind from 3 to 15 bushels of comm per hour, according 
to the power and speed used, and the fineness of the meal. 

DANIEL’S HAY, STRAW AND FODDER CUTTER for 
hand or horse power—two sizes—these’sre unsurpassed for 
efficiency, simplicity and gle 

NEWSHAM’S PATENT STEAMER for cooking food for 
stock—no danger from fire or bursting—it is portable, and 
will be found an economical method of heating water for all 
domestic purposes. ; 

DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES of six sizes, from $100 to $200, 
these are spoken of oy those using them 1a the hghest 
terms of praise and satisfaction. ~ 

CORN SHELLERS of superior quality and tinawa. PLOWS 

in great variety,and most approved putterns. Also, Root 
Cutters. Sugar Mills, Lime and Guano Spreaders, &c.—in 
fact everv implement needed by the farmer or gardener. 

»- FIELD, FLOWER and GARDEN SEEDS 
of our own selection and importation—warranted fresh and gen- 
. Uine, and true to name. 

Wholesale and Retail orders respectfully solicited. Strangers 
from a distance favoring us with their orders, may rely on their 
being filled with as much care as though they were present. 
They may also rely on our renresentations of all goods sold by 
us. PASCHALL MORRIS & CO., — 
Philadelphia. 


Cane Mills and Distilleries. 
GENERAL COPPER-SMITH WORK. 
Distilleries of all kinds, for making: brandy and alcohol from 
Chinese Syrup. Steam and horse cane mills, syrup 8, skim- 


mers, dippers, syrup guages and pumps, steam brewing appara- 
— . JOHN W. REID, it Old-slip. 


LOWS—A LARGE VARIETY OF ALL 


Sizes and Kinds. Harrows—Field and Garden Rollers, 
Seed and Grain gg atte ee coe eth Le | Barrows—Forks 
Hoes, &c., &c_, Horticultural Tools—Pruning Shears and 
Knives—Lawn Rakes and Scythes—Pruning Saws and Hooks, 


&c., &c. For Sale by R. AL . 
191 Water-St, New-York. 


BEst Garden Engine—complete and 
ready for use for $24. JAS. M. EDNEY, 56 John-st., N.Y. 


WYANDOT PROLIFIC CORN, 

THE GREATEST AGRICULTURAL WONDER OF THE 
AGE.—Its discovery worth millions tothe country. Yield 150 
bnshels to the acre. Recommended anywhere south of New- 
York City. Pixnt- only one kernel ina hill, each kernelwill 
produce from three to 12 stalks, 10 to 12 feet high. 4 to20ears, 8 to 
14 inches long, 10 to 16 rows, of ‘beavtiful pearl whitecorn. Seed 
selected with care, warranted genuine, put in a parce! sufficient 
to plant an acre. Price $1 50, delivered in New-York Cit 
Money or Post Office Stamps must accompany the order, wit 
directions how to send. 

Those who order sent by maii, and remit $4, will receive (post 
paid), a parce] to plant an acre; $2, half an acre, $1, psi of 
an acre. Orders for less, double the above rates. Circulars 
showing the result from different parts of the Union, will be sent ' 
oull w hosend forthem. Addressto J MP 




















95 


el 


Illinois Lands for Sale. 


The subscriber offers for sale at low prices and on accommo- 
dating terms, 55,000 acres of choice Farming Lands, situated in 
Central Illinois, in the counties of Montgomery, Christian 
Shelby, Macon, Moultrie, Piatt, Sansamon, Fayette, Bond and 
Clay. Said lands were mostly selected and entered at an ear'y 
coy one - very choice selections of rolling prairie or valuable 

imber lands. 

Many of the said lands are adjacent to railroad stations, and 
all are situated within convenient distances of completed rail- 
roads. ; 

Said lands are offered for sale in small parcels to actual set- 








tlers on reasonable terms, or wi sold in a body, or by coun- 
ties, at wholesale rates, on very accommodatin terms "The 
made by warrante¢ 


ba § are perfect, and all conveyances will be 


eed. 
Persons wishing to purchase any of the above named lands wi) 
ng apply tothe subscriber, by letter or otherwise, at Hile 
ro, Montgomery County, Illinois. 
Catalogues of said lands will be forwarded 
request the same. JOHN 


to persons whoma 
8. HAYWARD. 





(OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT) 
Peruvian Guano—Price Reduced 





New-York, Feb. Ist, 1858. 
In ideration of the decline in the prices of Agricuiturs 
products and ofthe recent fi ] and events i 





this country which will materially affect ane oe inte, 
ests of Agriculturists and consumers of Peruvian Guano, th 
Peruvian Government has directed us to reduce “ Ten dollar 
per ton from the actual prices ofthis fertilizer for the presew 


season. 
Notice is therefore hereby given to purchasers of Peruvian 
Guano, that sales wil! be made from this date at prices as viz- 


From to 5 Tons $60 per ton of 2,240 lbs. payable cast 
do to 10 do a do do do 
do 11 to 20 do 57 do do do 
do 21 to 30 do 56 do do do 
do 31 to 50 do 55 do do do 
do 51 to200 do 55 30  ~ from date of deliver: 
do 201 to 1000 do 55 60 do do do 
do 1,100 upwards 90 do do 


55 do 
The guanoslightly damaged by sait water or No. 2, will be 
sold at $48 per ton and time allowed for the payment according 
to the amount of purchase. 
Deliveries will be made as heretofore in lots of 50 tons and up- 
wards to large purchasers, time of payment to date from date 
of delivery. F. BARREDA & BROTHER—Agents. 


PERUVIAN GUANO—BONE DUST— 
Superphosphate of Lime—Poudrette—Lanc Plaster—war 
ranted of best quality. For Sale by N. 





~LiA aes 
191 Water-St., New-York; 





No. 1. Peruvian Guano. 


GROUND BONE, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIMF, 
LAND PLASTER, CHARCOAL DUST. 
P TTE, of the Lodi Manufacturing Co. 
Send your orders early to the North River Agricttitural Ware 
house. GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60 Cortland St,, New York City. 





Fish Guano.—$35 Wer Ton. 


The attention of Farmers and others is called to the Fish 
Guano, Manufactured at the 

LONG ISLAND FISH GUANO and OIL WORKS 
at Southold, Love lobed. It is composed of the FLESH and 
Bongs of Fish, after extracting the oi] and water, and has been 
thorongnly tested in England and France, and from testimonials 
received, is found to be equal to Peruvian Guano, ane other mu- 
nures—is free from smell! and not injurious t Sealth,—Price in 
bags $35 per ton. Pamphlets containing full particulars and 
testimonials may be had on application to 

BRUNDRED & ROGERS, 60 Pine St., New-York. 


ARMERS AND GARDENERS SEND- 

ing their P. O. A:idressto us will receive by mail gratis an 
Almanac for 1858, and information concerning the CELE- 
BRATED MANURES made by “ The Lodi Manufacturing Cv., 
60 Courtland St.. New-York:"” 


Rothwell’s Enghsh Patent Blood 


and Wool Manure. 


This valuable fertilizer has been in use for the past 3 years, it 
England, having given geueral satisfaction in all kinds of crops 
The following results from experiments taken from the Mar} 
Lane Express, Published in London. Jan. 11th, 1838. 




























Weight o 
Quantity of Cost per Turnips 
1857. M anure, nee. per acre 
cwl, “ad. t. cwt. gr 
Patent Wool Manure 6... 45.0.. p 
Pantagonia Guano. ° 
Hottentott Guano.. 
Peruvian Guano... . 4%... 
Falkland Isiand Guano....... 43g... 
up. Phos. of Lime (Berwick) 5%............ 
-. Phos. of hime (sr. ie ve cadoaal ale 
Ammoniacal Superphos- 
phate of Lin ee eee aeoeed 5.0).....1, 3 3 
Mixture of above.............. GB rcccccccsee 45.0....... 17, 18, 0. 
Sawdust steeped in Chamber 
Lye, six weexs, good handful 
along the Hill.......+.+-+s++++ f €8 


FOR SALE at all the Agricultural Warehouses. 
PRICE $30 per ton, 
Bone Manure. 
SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHED BONES FOR 
Sale by the Manufacturers in large or small quantities. 
‘A. LISTER & CO, 


Westchester Co., N 





—- 


To Farmers and Gardeners. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. offer 70,000 barrels of 
their new Im Poudrette sale the season. It 
— —r Lag _ ype . we pag tel mare oe a | 
‘orn & itchen s—ia pe ess when apo! 
next to the t,and yet quick and cow erful in its effort + A 
mphlet with instructions for its use, certificates, &., will 
, free of cost, to any person sending r ress. 
The L. M. Co. have a capital of $106.000 invested in this busi- 
ness, and a reputation of 17 years to keep u his is some 
antee fora good article. Price es usual, $1 90 per barrel for 
any quantity over 6 bbis.; 1 bbl. $2 00; 3 bbis. $5 00; 6 bbis 
$9 50; tree of Cartage or other ¢ se Address 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING co. 
6 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 








. CaTHOMPSON 
Tompkinsville, sis inteaa N.Y, 
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DHusiness Hotices, 


ew” Fifty Cents a Line. 


anrrrrvreerr ee Ooo™y 


ALAA Iyrrrnws* 
tw Wheeler & Wilson Manufact’g Co.’s 





FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
Orrice, No 343 Broapway, New-York. 


Agen cies throughout the Un‘on 

Highest Premiums again awarded by the American 
fnstitute, New-York; Maryland Institute, Baltimore ; 
and at the Maine, Connecticut and Illinois State Fairs. 


“* We prefer the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines 
for family use. They will force the industry of women 
into athousand new channels, and emancipate her from) 
the cramped posture and slow starvation of needle work.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

** Wheeler & Wilson's Machines are the favorites for 
families, being especially adapted to that purpose. They 


work more raptdly, with less friction, and with a greater ter season, that after using all daylight hours, and much 


economy of thread than most, if not all others."—N. Y. 
Times. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Machine has secured and 
ustly maintains the pre-eminence for sewing every kind 
of material. It works equally well upon silk, linen, 
woollen, and cotton goods ; seaming, quilting, gathering, 
hemming, &c., with a strength and beauty superior to 
any hand-work.”—N.Y. Express. 

‘* The sewing machine promises permanent relief tothe 
wearisome bondage of the sewing woman. Its celerity 
is incredible. Each one of Wheeler and Wilson's is cal- 
culated to do the work of tenordinary sewers. Women’s 
powers, whatever theircultivation, are unable tocompete 


thousand stitches per minute is not unusual. On shirt 
bosoms, the number per minute is about fifteen hundred.” 
—Journal of Commerce. 

“Wheeler & Wilson's is beyond all question the ma- 
chine for family use.”— Life Illustrated. 


** Of the Wheeler & Wilson machine we can speak with 


entire clearness and confidence, after the use of one four | weight with the copy sent. 
We look upon itas one of | reply - 


vears or more in our family. 
the benefactions of the age, and one which will constitute 
an era in the history of woman.”—Putman’s Monthly. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson is the machine par excellence 
for family use,and we recommend it most emphatically.” 
— Advocate and Journal. 

“In our own family we use one of Wheeler & Wilson’s 
machines, and we cannot imagine anything more per- 
fect."—Ed N. Y. Evangelist. 

**The Wheeler & Wilson machine ranks high in the 
community for family use, for which purpose it is ad- 
mirably adapted.”—Nt Y. Chronicle. 

“There is not an invention of this inventive age which 
honors American genius more than the sewing machine. 
No family ought to be deprived of its benefits.”—Jnde- 
pendent. 

“A sewing machine is among the most useful and econ- 
omical articles a housekeeper can purchase. In louking 
out for the Best, see the machinesof Wheeler & Wil-on.” 
—Exraminer. 

“Wheeler & Wilson’s machines are the best ever 
offered to public patronage. They are simple and durable ; 
eastly kept in repair; work without noise; sew with 
great rapidity ; make an even and firm stitch on both sides, 
that will not rip; economise thread, and are applicable to | t 
every purpose and material common to the art in ques- 


tion.”—Christian Inquirer. having instructions direct from Head quarters. 
quent difficulties on this point, :esult from the fact, that, 


“Wheeler & Wilson’s machines combine everything 
that can be required in the manufacture of garments. 
Our friends abroad may be assured that they will give | t 
entire satisfaction, and that to purchase one of them isa 
safe investment.”— Observer. . 

« For family use,the Wheeler & Wilson machine justly 
maintains the pre-eminence. It is remarkable for 


of construction, lightness and rapidity of operation, ease 


durability of seam.”—Day Book. _ : 
“The Wheeler & Wilson sewing machires are the 


principal supply of the vast demand of the fashionable | to regular subscribers, and weighing not over three ounces 
avordupois, when dry and without wrapper, are to be 
charged one cent each ; one half of which is to be deduct- 
provements that have been invented for sewing, and are | ed when the postage is paid quarterly in advance, at the 
the machines par excellence for family sewing, and manu- | office where received....The Agriculturist sheet weighs 
facturers rapes indeed, we see nothing to add or 2.817 ounces, that is 844 lbs. 10 the ream of 480 sheets. 


world, and as they are adapted to every style of sewing, 
they are of vast importance.”— Daily News. 
‘“Wheeler & Wilson’s machines combine all the im- 


abate, and consider them a triumph of mechanical 
genius.”—N. Y. Journal. é 

“The Wheeler & Wilson celebrated machines are pre- 
eminently calculated for family use, and for this purpose 
have no equal.”— Musical World. 

“Full examination has resulted in a most thorough 
conviction of the superiority of Wheeler & Wilson’s ma- t 
chines, and of ther perfect adaption to family sewing in 
all its varieties. The speed averages about twelve hun- 
dred st't«hes per minute, though they may run at double 


least twelve seamstresses Sewing is rendered a pleasing 
and healthfu! employment.”—Golden Prize. 


ters possible, we still find a very large number of them 
marked for “‘ personal attention.” 
acceptable, and will be responded to as fast as possible. 


Postage Only Six Cents.—How Estimated. 


who, wise above what is written, and clothed with alittle 
i brief authority, insist upon charging double the legal post- 
either in rapidity, precision, or finish; from one to two ri this nat oe ons ie ies 
printed on the topic, they reply that “they do not go to 
Editors for their instructions, but to Washington.” Well, 
we have humored them there. We sent a February num- 
ber to Washington—all our paper is made of uniform 


you that according to the sample which you transmit, the 
weight of the “‘ American Agriculturist,” does not exceed 
three ounces, and is to be rated with postage accordingly. 


date of February 15th: 


the weight o 
when they are in adry state, and the weight cf the wrap- 
per is not to be included. 


of the law on the subject, but to satisfy those who insist on 


per postage (over 3 ounces), yetit comes very nearly up 
to 3 ovnces, und when weighed damp, or with the wrap- 
per, or in * coffee scales” it will go over 3 ounces—espec- 
elegance of model and finish, simplicity and thoroughness | ially if the said *‘ coffee scales” are such as are in the habit 
of making any thing put into them weigh a little more than 
of management, economy of thread, and firnmess and they ought to do. 


farmer in Mississippi, writes that we ‘‘ought to send the 
Agriculturist out on credit—people don’t like to pay for a 


poor rule that don’t work both ways.” You have 50,000 
‘ le | bushels of corn, worth 50 cents a bushel. 
— eifty ee ee -—~: yen a ve = advertise to send two bushels of it to each and every per- 

oe ‘ : — ee eae esis] son who will write to you for it from any part of the coun- 


try—to be pafor one year after reception. Whata 


Large Special Seed Premium. 
tials 

We have been informed that the publishers of a pro- 
fessedly agricultural journal, got up as a covert advertis- 
ing medium for a warehouse, have sent among a number 
of our subscribers, a private circular, offering a pound of 
Chinese Sugar Cane for a two dollar subscription. Now, 
though the Agriculturist has no outside business to sup- 
port, or be supported by, we are determined not to be e1- 
celled in anything “in our line of business,” and we 
therefore offer, on and after this date (March Ist) a full 
pound of PURE CHINESE SUGAR CANE seed of the best qual- 
ity, for each NEW one dollar subscription for 1858 (vol. 
XVII complete.) (This isin addition to the seeds offered 
inthe January and February numbers, to all subscibers 
alike, which offers are still continued.) If anybody can 
give more for a dollar, we—we ....No previous sub- 
scriber can complain of this extr: offer, called out by 
an extra occasion, since we have always given all we 
proposed to do, and perhaps a little more, if the con- 
tinued improvements, expensive illustrations, &c., in the 

present volume be taken into account. 
OS rt Oe 

Special Note to Correspondents, 

We beg pardon for any seeming negligence orinatten- 
tion. With fifty thousand or more intelligent readers, 
and writers too, located in every part of the country— 
and beyond—our table has been so greatly overcrowded 
with correspondence during the (to others) leisure Win- 








* midnight oil,” and entrusting to our assistants all let- 


These letters are all 


——q@oq@+ — 6 a > 


Not a week passes without complaints of Post Masters 


When pointed to what we have 


Here is an exact copy of the 


Post Orric—E DEPARTMENT—Appointment Office. 
February 9, 1858. 
Sir: In reply to yours ofthe &th instant, I have to inform 


Very Respectfully &c. 
HORATIO KING, 
First Assistant P. M. General. 
Mr. OrnanGe Jupp, 
189 Water-street, New-York, N. Y. 


Toa second letter, the same officer responded, under 


In reply to yours of the 12th instant, [ inform you that 
newspapers isto be takenor determined 


Respectfully &c. 
HORATIO KING, &c. 


We have not been to the trouble to send for and publish 
he above on our own account, as we know the plain letter 


Our fre- 


hough under the legal weight requiring double newspa- 


We repeat the substance of the law: Periodicals sent 


SupscrtPTION ON CrepItT—A Fair Propostrion.—A 





hing before they get it.” To which we reply—‘‘it’s a 


Suppose you 
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American Agriculturist. 


A THORCUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS; orcuarp 
and GARDEN FRUITS; @arp—ENn VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOwERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1N-pDoor and ovuT poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&c. &c. 

The matter of each number will be prepared main 
ly with reference to the month of issue pet the paper will 
be promptly and regularly mailed at least one day before 
the beginning of the month. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given ve! month. 

Over SIX HUNDRED putatn, Practica, instructive 
articles will be given every year 
The Editors and Contributors are all Practica. 
WORKING MEN. 


T E RM S—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
One copy one year.. $1 00 











Six copies one year .... 5 00 

Ten or more copies one year........80 cents each. 
An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names 
at 80 cents each. : 
[= In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 
pec to Europe 24 cents; Delivered in New-York Cify 

cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territo- 
ries must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid quarterly in advance, at the office where re= 
ceived. 
Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist, July Ist, or at other 
dates, if especially desired 
The paper is considered paid for wherever it is sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered expires. 
All business and other communications should be ad 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, . 
ORANGE JUDD, 
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